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“ Should a man act like an animal, which, 
if strong, oppresses the weak and even puts 
them to death, he is more an animal than a man. 
He alone can fitly be called a man, who, being 
strong, protects the weak He that injures 
others in order to gam his selfish ends can only 
be called a big animal” 

“It does not become wise men to mislead 
people” 


‘^SATYARTH PRAKA8H^ 

BY 

Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, 
Founder of the ARYA SAMAJ. 

“Be sober, be watchful, your adversary^ 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about 
seeking whom be may devour”. 

The Bible I Peter, v 8 




PREFACE 


My first Essay on Rama was published four 
years ago, identifying him with Rameses EE, 
the most famous Pharaoh of Egypt But it 
failed to convince some readers, while others 
were pleased with it and felt interested in the 
problem raised and the solution offered by me. 

My first suspicion regarding the truth 
of the story of Rama believed to he an Indian 
king was first roused by a remark casually 
made in the course of a conversation by an 
eminent and clearsighted Telugu Brahmin 
Pundit, that the Lanka of the RSmSyana is 
not Ceylon, as the readers of the Poem 
generally take it to be, but that it is situated 
some other where After retirement I happened 
to read Hugh Winckler’s History of Assyria 
and Babylonia in an English translation, and 
it ■ enabled me to identify Dasa-ratha with 
Dushratta, Kii^ of Mitanni in Syria 
The mention of this Aryan king led me even- 
tually to read the history of Anmerd Egypt 
The description of the Great Temple at Abu 
Simbel m Nubia, south of Egypt, supplied the 
complete solution of the RSmayana Story The 
four gigantic figures at the entrance and the 
representation inside the Temple of Ramesee II 
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slasnug ten enemies of his made the whole- 
story vivid before one’s eyes. Henceforth there 
could be no doubt that RSma was an EGYPTIAJJ 
and not an INDIAIT 

In this second Essay I have attempted to 
show that every statement made in the Epic 
about Rama really applies to Rameses H, and 
that all the evidence bearing on the subject exists 
in Egypt to this day, sculptured in rock and 
pourtrayed on the walls of the temples there, 
while there is absolutely none of it whatever 
in India I have reproduced all the evidence in 
the words of my witnesses themselves, placing 
myself in the role of a lawyer arguing his ease 
before a Bench of learned Judges, who, m this 
instance, are the whole learned world, compe- 
tent to pronoimce a decision on the question 

As all the works of the authorities quoted 
here cannot be expected to be ready at hand 
for my judges and other readers to refer to, I 
have thought it best to adopt this course Hence 
the Essay contains much quoted matter The 
evidence of the authorities quoted is un- 
impeachable and for the accuracy of the quota- 
tions'! am responsible 

The mam point for the reader to consider 
IS especially to see whether my case has been 
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made out to one’s satisfaction. On many other 
ixnnts I have given my views which may or 
may not be convincing enough to every one 

If my case put in the form that has been 
adopted here should still be found to be uncon- 
vincing, I hope other scholars better qualified 
than'myself will take up the study, as in my 
opimon there is a mine here for them to exca- 
vate, which wiU reveal much that is obscure 
in Indian History and Literature 

In this Essay several surprising identifica- 
tions are made, as, for instance, the one about 
the Rishi Agastya and his family. Every 
section of it contains some fresh and mterest- 
ing information or other, which is sure to rivet 
the reader’s attention on the subject and a 
great deal more than one ordinarily expects to 
learn from the Epic is laid bare here relating to 
the origin and development of Hinduism and 
kindred matters 

My thanks are due to the Printers who 
have spared no pams to turn out good work as 
far as it lay in their power 

The proof-reading which is always a very 
trying task was kindly done for me by Mr. B. 
Somasundara Rao, M A , L T , Lecturer m History, 
Government Traimng College, Rajahmundry. 
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The Index was prepared for me by my 
daughter Miss B Venkataratnam, MA, Lec- 
turer m Philosophy, Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow 

My thanks are offered to several friends 
from whom I received some help or other in 
the course of the preparation of this book All 
such help IS also acknowledged in the body of 
the book. 


BareiUy, UP, ■) 

India, > M VENKATA EATNAM. 
28, February, 1934 ) 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 




Rama, the Greatest Pharaoh of Egypt 

OR 

Is Rama an Indian King ? 

If not. Who was He ? 

BEING AN ESSAY CONTAINING A FULL 

EXAMINATION OF THE STORY OF THE 
FAMOUS INDIAN EPIC 

SECTION L 

In an Essay on Rama, entitled “ Who is 
Rama, the Hero of the Ramayana, ” publish- 
ed in 1929, 1 stated what then struck me from 
a study of the problem that he was no other 
than Rameses II, the famous Pharaoh of Egypt. 
The interpretation there given of Rama’s story 
as contained in our so-called “Valmlki’s” poem, 
was quite a novel one, and went against the 
traditional view, hitherto universally accepted 
by Sanskrit scholars and by the students of 
Indian History and Literature in general 

In this Essay a few more considerations 
are put forward, which are calculated, it is 
believed, to confirm my new interpretation ©f 
this story to a still greater extent. 



SECTION II 

Our “Valmiki Ramayana” a composite work. 

The Ramayana of Valmiki, as we have it 
now, IS a composite work 

(1) There is in it the earliest account of 
Rama’s story imbedded in the itihasa, (ht-‘so 
they say’, tradition) attributed to Narada 

(2) There is in it an ORIGINAL or Real 
ValMIKI'S account of Rama, completing, cor- 
recting and supplementing no 1, above 

(3) There is in it the FIRST LOCALISATION 
of part of the story in NORTH INDIA 

(4) There is in it the SECOND LOCALISA- 
TION of the story combining nos. 1 & 2, and 
extending it to SOUTH INDIA 

(5) There is in it the work of other hands, 
iwho have interpolated some sections in nos 
1 & 4 above 

Nos 1 and 2 above relate to matters of 
EACT,— to Real History 

No. 3 IS substantially the same as part of 
no 1 but first unwarrantably localised in 
North India, 
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IsTos 3 & 4 are spurious attempts, which 
will be designated FV j (Pseudo-Valmiki the 
First) and FV 2 , (Pseudo-Valmiki the Second). 

No 5 can be detected by the collation of 
the vaiious versions cuirent in India We 
have nothing to do with it in our present dis- 
cussion. 



SECTION III 


The Substance of the Narada Ramayana. 

The earliest source of Rama’s story as it 
first came to India, is found m what may be 
called Narada Ramayana, which is eclipsed 
by the so-called “Valmlki’s” expansion of it, 
as we have it now, and is usually passed over 
with but scant notice In spite of its being 
usually considered to be merely the Katha 
SANGRAHA or abstract of “Valmlki”, it 
contains the earliest tradition about Rama 
that reached India before the present “Valmi- 
EE Ramatana” was composed and threw the 
other quite mto the shade. 


What does it tell us of Rama? 

In the first I sarga, chapter, of the first 
book,’^ ksnda, of Valmlki, we read that he 


* In the foUowmg pages the books of our present 
“Valimki” will be referred to by means of capital 
Roman figures, and the sargas, sections or chapters 
by small Roman figures, and the slokas or stanzas, 
by Arabic figures 
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asked NSrada a very highly interesting ques- 
tion, such a one that, if now asked about 
the men of the present day, different people 
would, to a certainty, give quite different and 
perplexing replies 

“Who IS there NOW IN THIS WORLD”, asked 
Valmlki, “that possesses an excellent character, 
gunavan, that is courageous, viryavan, that 
knows what is virtue, dharma-gnyascha , that 
IS grateful, krvta gnya&cha , that is truthful, 
satya-^akyo , and that is a man of resolution, 
dridha-vratah '* 

“ Who leads a pure life , who is a friend of 
all living beings , who is a learned and able 
man, and whom alone it is a pleasure to look at’ 

“ Who IS a hero , who has a control over his 
spirit of revenge , who has neither jealousy nor 
envy, and who is feared in battle, even by the 
gods, when he IS angry’” (R I i 2-4) 

This formidable question naturally perplex- 
ed hTarada, as well it might, and he replied: 
“ The characteristics you have named are many, 
and are not easily found in ordinary mortals. 
I shall think a moment, and give you a reply.” 
(R I 1 7) 

He then proceeded 
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Such a man as you have asked for is no 
other than Rama ^ He is well »known to all 
men He is a man of great self-control* 



RAMA’S STATUE AT ABU SIMBEL 


^ It seems to me that all the details given of Rama’s 
genealogy, parentage, and so on are really to be refer- 
red to the Original or True Valmik.,and that Narada 
contented [himself with merely speaking of that 
Hero’s greatness and of the Syrian War he had waged 
against Ravana, directly answering the question put 
to him It IS with this war against Ravana that 
we are mainly concerned and of which we have to 
discover the original, the one described in the 
Ramayana being too plainly a copy 
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“He has a sheeny figure He has high and 
hioad shouldeis, and well-developed long aims, 
a throat smooth like a conch shell, and high 
cheeks He has a broad chest and a well-shaped 
head, a fine forehead, and beautifully formed 
feet He is neither tall nor shoit His limbs 
are pioportionately formed His body has the 
same colour throughout and a smooth surface 
He has big eyes ” (R I i 8-10) 


“ [ Once ] Rama left AYODHYA and reached 
SRINGI-BEEA-PURAon the banks of the“Ganges” ^ 
The next morning he crossed the iiver, and, 
proceeding, reached CHITRA-KUTA. He then 
entei ed the DANDAE A ARANYAM,kllled VIRADHA 
and visited SU-TIKSHNA There, all the RISHIS 
and others living in the vicinity begged him to 
destroy the ASURAS and the RAKSHASAS that 
harassed them He took a vow to kill them m 
battle He then disfigured SURPA-NAKHA, who 
lived at JANA-STHANA-PURA He killed in a 
battle all the Rakshasas, who had come to fight 
with him, such as KHARA, TRI-SIRA, DUSHARA, 
and their followers Then RAVANA, hearing of 
the slaughter of his relations, asked a RSkshasa, 


^ On the use here and in another connection, by P Y * 
of the name of ‘Ganges’ for a ‘river in general’ see 
the separate section below 
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MARICHA, for his assistance He was several 
times dissuaded by Marlcha, who said to him, 
‘ O Havana, it is not good for you to be at enmity 
with that powerful Rama’ Disregardmg his 
word, and being goaded by death, RSvana went 
with Marlcha and carried' away SITA, Rama’s 
wife Rama, hearing that she had been carried 
away, proceeded in search of her He crossed 
over a brufee to LANKA., killed Havana m battle, 
and, returning with Slta to AySdhya,^ took up 
the reins of Government there again 

Having said this, Narada took leave of 
Valmlki, and disappeared thiough the sky * 


^ Ay odhy am prast'hitdh*' (R I i 86) 

* ** Eajy am punar-avaptavan*" (R I i 89) 

* *'jaga7na vihayamm ” (R I ii %) 


SECTION rv 


The Substance of the Original of 
Valmiki Ramayana 


The REAL VALMIKI to whomNarada is said 
to have communicated the above account or 
ONE OF RAMA’S WARS, was not a Hindu He 
could not have been an Indian either .knowing 
Sanskrit According to the Hindu accounts 
themselves he was outside the pale of the Hindu 
caste system, and is claimed by some of the 
present-day Depressed Classes so called, as their 
guru and ongmator or head of thetr CASTE, 
the VALMIKI KXJLAM (caste) He was evidently 
an out-caste to the Hindus and a foreigner 
It IS, therefore, somewhat easy to separate Ms 
account of Kama from the version we have o 
our present “Valmiki”, which is m reality a 
Vaishnava Brahmin gentleman’s cOjfnposition,. 
by excluding all that is distinctly Hindu or 
Indian about it 

The real Valmiki’s version, which corrected, 
supplemented and expanded Narada’s versiom 
appears, therefore, to have run on some sue 
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lines as the following, the details being omitted 
here 

“EAMA. was born in AYODHYA, the capital of 
the Kingdom of KOSALA This Ayodhya was a 
great and ancient city, founded by MANU him- 
self on the banks of the Sarayu river Over 
such a city, ruled Dasa-iatha, who enlarged a 
great empiie,* and piotected the world ® 

Having grown old, he annouijced to all his 
subjects, in a council, that, as he had grown 
weak, he desired to instal Rama, his eldest son, 
on the throne, (R II ii 8) All the subject princes 
applauded him for it All his subjects shouted 
their approval The piiests also heartily co- 
operated with the people (R II ii 17, 18, iii 4) 
Thus was Rama made king 


Rama’s Expedition to the South. 

“ Then Rama started from AySdhya, and 
reached SEINGI-BERA-FOTRA on the banks of 
the Great River,® and spent the night with 

’ Maha-ra&htra vivwdhanah” (E I v 9, w A) 

’ lokasya pan-rakshtta” (Ibid) 

On the use by P Vs of the name ‘Ganges’ that 
occurs in the text for ‘ a rwer in general,’ see the 
separate section on it 
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GUHA there Then he crossed the river and 
reached CHITEA-EUTA There only skele- 
tons without skulls were to be seen (R II 
Liv 31) The Rishis from the surrounding 
places informed Rama of the annoyance 
caused to them through fear of him (Rama) 
tvam mmittam, by the Rskshasas, who resided 
at JANA-STHANA-PUEA, and they, therefore, had 
left that place for another ASEAM, asylum, 
“ The Rakshasa, Khara, a brother of R5vana’s 
IS a terror to us here ” (R. II cxvi 11-18) 

Then Rama visited ATEI and his wife 
ANASUYA(R II cxvii-5) 

He then entered the DANDAKA AEAEYAM 
(R II cxix 17, 22), and visited various Rishis 
He vowed to destroy the Bakshasas, as the 
Bishts there likewise complained to him about 
them (R III vii. 1, 6) He then visited SU- 
DAESANA Agastya’s brother, and AGASTYA him- 
self (R III xi 38, 71, 72) Here, in the South, 
the Bakshasas and the Bishis lived at peace 
with each other ^ Rama went to live at 


^ ^‘yadaprobhriti cha akranta 
dig ly am puny a karmana 
tada prdbhriH nir-vairah 
prasanta rayam charah*^ (R III xi 83) 
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TANCHA-VATI, “Five Banyan Trees,” about 
twenty miles away^ from Agastya’s am am, on 
the banks of the GODAVERY® (R III xiii 13, 
14, 19) It was not far from JANA-STHANA- 
PURA Thence Slta was carried away by 
BAVAJIA (R III XV 1, 2, xLvi 2, 32, xLix, 
17, 22) 

Rama went WESTWARD in search of her 
(R III Lx 35, Lxi 29, Lxxiv 1, Lxxv 6 , 25-26) 
On the way, part of the country wag as rieh as 
the NORTH-KTJRTJ Country® in natural wealth 

Rama then proceeded to KISH-KINDHA- 
PTJRA,‘the capital of VALI, passing on the way 
a shrine of the MUNIS, monks, called SAPTA- 
JANA * He killed VALI 

Rama then proceeded to LANKA, killed 
RAVANA, and recovering Slta, returned to 
Ayodhya 


* “artha tritiyeshu yo 3 aiie ” 

’ For the meaning of the name of Godavery, see the 
separate section below 

’ "Kuravo-ht-yuttara-iva” (R III Lxziii 6, 7) 

■* “atra 8apta-jana nama 
munayas samsnta vratah 
saptatva asan adhas strsJia 
myatam jalasayanam” (R IV xiii 18) 



SECTION V 


The Pseudo'Valmiki’s Version of the 
Ramayana, Our present “Valmiki” 

These sketchy but interesting accounts of 
EAMA-’s EXPLOITS furnished by Narada and 
the Real Valmlki are the bases of the story 
as it was first localised in North India and then 
extended to South India The tradition was 
first brought to India by the followers of Siva, 
(cf Sewa & Osins). The Buddhists had their 
version likewise Then the Vaishnavites 
adopted theirs from the Saivites 

Some keensighted scholars also have noti- 
ced that this story was first confined to North 
India alone ^ 

The Real Valmlki’s account of another of 
Rama’s wars, embodying, correcting and sup- 
plementing the original tradition, which was 
first circulated and localised in North India 
alone by some colomsts there, was subsequently 
expanded by a Yaishnavite Brahmin scholar — 


* See below for what is said on the Eiver Jumnft 
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P Vg — and localised chiefly in SOUTH India^ 
This last has eventually dominated all the 
other accounts, and become the univeisally 
accepted version of our “Valmiki Ramayana” 

We cannot quite know what PVi’s ver- 
sion was like in its entirety, as his brother 
P Vg has completely overshadowed him Some 
of the places so localised in North India can- 
not, therefore, be now traced 

We should remember that P Vg is a third 
party, that reports to us the conversation said 
to have taken place between Narada and the 
Real Valmlki, and not that Real Valmlki him- 
self, and that the Real Valmlki’s account like- 
wise lies quite alteied, coloured, obscured and 
imbedded in this third person’s — P Vg’s — 
version, which now passes for out ‘Valmlki ’ 

This P Vg, plainly a worshipper of Vishnu, 
has naturally given a turn to the so-called 
Narada’s conversation with the Real Valmlki, 
by introducing some of his own views into it 
Compare, for instance, such slokas as R I i 18* 
“In courage he (Rama) is the equal of Vishnu”, 
and the pious wishes expressed in the closing 
verses of that sat ga {slokas 91-100) 

P Vg names the same persons and places 
as he found m his authorities, and in addition, 
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a few others which have NOW BSCOME DIS- 
TINCTLY INDIAN All of them, however, help us 
to trace to its source the tnte original of this 
more than ordinarily interestir^ spory 

We are not at all concerned, now or ever, 
with the religious views expressed in the poem, 
nor with the Politics with which some people 
unhappily and quite unnecessarily associate it 
in their minds A student of History has noth- 
ing whatever to do with Religion or Politics. 
History, it is true, is past Politics,* but the 
Politics of RSma are so long, long and so 
antiquated that there is no fear of their being 
useful for any one to learn or copy now-a-days. 

P Va’s version, then, is briefly this ‘There 
was a great kingdom, called KOSALA, on the 
banks of the River SARAYU, which is understood 
to be what is now called the GrOGEA River ® 

Its capital, AYODHYA was the famous an- 
cient city founded by MANU himself It cover- 
ed an area of twelve yojanas* <in length by three 
yojanas in bieadfch It was built on a level piece 


* the late Prot Freeman 

’ Why the name of this nver is now different from what 
it IS said to have been is not adequately ezplamed 

* a vojana=8, 9, or 10 miles. 

t 
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of ground in the form of an eight-squared dice- 
hoard, with the streets and the royal way well 
laid out and daily watered It was protected 
hy Tng h walls and ramparts with an inaccessi- 
ble moat all round, and well defended by excel- 
lent gates It was piovided with all kinds of 
machines and weapons, which could kill a 
hundred people at a time It had public squares 
and well-arrai^ed markets with houses all 
round them It had pubhc parks raised as high 
as hills or mounds for people to enjoy them- 
selves’ It had several palaces and many stoned 
bmldings built of stone which shone like crystal 
stonesS and was crowded with people from all 
the countnes of the world It was also full of 
horses, camels and mules or asses * Such was 
the City of AySdhya which had no equal in all 
the world (R I v 5-to the end) 

In such a city lived DASA.-IIATHA., who 
ruled a great empire and enlarged it, and pro- 
tected the world.* (R I v 7, vi 4, 27) 

Havir^ lived many thousands of years, 
usually restricted to the very modest figure of 


* j atnas — applied also to crystal rocks (Amara Kosa ) 

* kharaih 

* maha rashtra vtvardhanah locasya par%^rakshtta*^ 




Fig I (1) Hieroglyphic for 

(a) (b) (c) (a) (b) (c) 

Ea-user-ma = Ra-strong(in) -truth 

(2) „ „ = Eama-ts(v)ar 

(see p 81 of this Essay) 

Fig II „ Ben-Ben ) 

>=Gan-ga (B==G) 
water J 

' (see p 111 of this Essay) 

Fig III Ta-ur-t and Ta-ur-t 
(at Stlsihs (at Philae 

m Egypt) in Egypt) 

“Most curious of all, however, is a goddess 
named Ta-ur-t, (or Apet the great), represented 
in one of the side subjects of the shrine of 
Rameses II This charming person, who has 
the body of a hippopotamus and the face of a 
woman [or of a minister] wears a tie-wig and a 
robe of state with five capes, and looks like a 
cross between a Lord Chancellor and a coach- 
man ” Miss Edwards “A Thousand Mihs up 
the Nile'' p 397 This is the Su-mantra, the 
Minister Coachman, who drove Rama and his 
party in a carriage from Ayodhya up to the 
Ganges, according to the legend described in the 
Ramayana (see p 19 of this Essay ) 

Fig IV The City of Kadesh in Syria, the Lanka pun of 
the Ramayana (see p 151 of this Essay) 

Fig V The ring of Rameses II, which Hanuman is 
said to have shown Sita as his credential 

Fig VI The lingam, the symbol of Siva-ism 


For the explanation of the other pictures in this 
block refer to their appropriate places 
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Sixty thoiisandQ), he announced to all his sub- 
jects in a council, that, as he had grown old and 
weak, he desired to instal Rama, his eldest son, 
on the throne (R II ii 8) All the subject princes 
piaised him foi it All his subjects shouted their 
approval The Brahmins also heartily co-ope- 
rated with the people (R II ii. 17-18, in. 4) 


Rama’s so-called Exile . — 

Why P Vs describes what is m reahty a 
military expedition of Rama’s under the guise 
of an exiled ascetic’s wanderings passes one’s 
understanding The only explanation possible 
is that his vision was obscured, looking at every 
thing with coloured glasses Possibly also he 
has related this legend as he had received it, 
at least in part, from some antiquated source 

His account is as follows ■ — 

The first day Rama, accompanied by Slta 
his wife, and by Lakshmana his brother, leaves 
AYODHTA in a coach and pair, driven by SU- 
MAJbTTEA, one of his father’s MHHSTERS* (R IL 
11. 40 , XL 17) 

[ In what year and of what era, and on 
what day and at what hour of it, he started, we 
are not informed ] 
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He leaches the River Tamasa at sunset on 
that day (R II xLv 32, xLvi 12) 

The second day Early the next morning 
before dawn, he crossed it, and dodges the 
citizens of Ayodhya, who had followed him so 
far, by diiecting his mmister-coachman (') to go 
north in order- to make them believe that Rama 
was returning to the capital, and then to turn 
sovth and to come back by a different way to 
pick bun up (R II xLvi 18, 28, 30, 31, 34) Rama 
then enters the forest, vanam yuyau, and goes 
a long way before suniise, and reaches the 
southern boundary of NOBTH KOSALA. (R II 
-rTAi-ir 1, 2) He passes the KSsala country, and 
jHroceeds further south where Agastya was^ 
(R II xbix 10) He crosses the River GTJMTI*, 
and shows Slta the Kosala country from there 
(RII Lix 1,2,10,11,13) Turning his face in 
the direction of Ayodhya he bidsj goodbye to it 
He now pursues his journey along the road that 
ran through the middle of the ESsala country, 
and leaves it behind him® To his south he sees 
the GANGES, 'and reaches SRINGI-BEEA-PURA, 
which was on it (R II L 12, 26) fHe spends the 

' This ifa an indication of P,V s’s desire to loarry on the 
story to SOUTH IBDIA 
* “ Gomatim atarat sagaram gamam ’’ 

® * tfcijyam t»adhena yayau " 
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night theie, in thecompap^T-of hisbosom friend^ 
GUHA, the King ot the jS^tshadas^ hunteis IL 
L 32, 51) 

The Tim d Day He sends his carriage and 
drivei back to Ayodhya (R II L ii 1, 13) , and 
putting on a sanyasi s disguise, ciosses the 
GANGES, pronouncing the prayer “ Daivlm 
Navam,’®as he enters the boat (RII Lii 78). 


^ *'Bamasya-atma-sa7nas-sakha 
“ Datvtm Navaggo svariti am 
anagasam asravantim 
aruhema svastaye 
imagam su-imvam 
aruhagam saiaritragam 
satas ^hyam 
ackchidram pen aytshnum *’ 

Krishna Yajur Veda SamlntafYagnyaialkya Taittir 
riyam) 1 ashtam 5 prasna (pamiam) 51 paiiasa 

This reference is given to me by 

Pandit Komali Visv? ladhani Garu 

Mungo ada Agraharam, 
Razole Taluq, 

East Godavery District, 
South India 

AIEAHIHG — 

“We enter this Divine and holy boat for safety’s sake 
It does not leak and it takes us safely across the river- 
This good boat we enter 

It has a hundred tackle and a hundred weapons 
It has no leaks and is able to take us safely across ” 
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He soon, kshiptameva, reaches the southern 
bank (R II ii 92,101), and enters the Vatsa 
country Here, the first night is spent in the 
forest under a big tree “Now we have passed 
our country”, he says 

Tfie Fourth Day On the morning of the 
fourth day (R II Liv 1,’2), when the sun rose 
brightly, he starts for the place where the 
and the Ganges unite*, and sees BHARAD- 
VAJA about sunset (R II Liv 9-16) To him he 
relates his story The Eishi directs him to live 
at CHITRA-KUTA, a hill, gtrih, ten kos, dasa 
krosah, about twenty miles, away from where 
they are (R H Liv 29) There, only skeletons 
without skulls are to be seen, the Eishis, to 
whom they had belonged, having gone up to 
Heaven with their heads alone ’ (R H Liv 31) 

The Ftfth Day The next morning, i e of 
the fifth day (R H Lv 4, 5), he bids goodbye to 
Bharadvaja, who directs him to go to the 
confluence of the two rivers, then to go along 
the Jumna which flows there to the west, bemg 
obstructed by the force of the current from the 
Ganges. Crossing at the ford, tit tham, he rea- 
ches its south bank, and passes the night there 


‘ On the River Jumna, see the section below 
* “ Yatha Ehagvrafhtm Oangam Yamuna abh^avartate” 
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under a banyan tree, vanas-pati, to -whicli Sita 
offers her prayers (RII Lv 22—26, 35) 

The Sixth Day The next morning, that 
IS, of the sixth\day, he goes to CHITBA-KITTA, 
visits Vahnlki, and tells him his story.* He 
biulds a hut, _par7ia-saZa, there and lives in it 


While he is there, Dasa-ratha dies at mid- 
mght m AyOdhya (R 11 Lxiv 79) His body is 
kept in a vessel of oil* (R II Lxvi 14, 27) Mes- 
sengers are sent to recall Bharata from GIEI- 
VBAJA, alsoicalled KEKAYA-PURA, which was be- 
yond BAHLIKA and where he has gone, Bharata 
comes back to Ay5dhya in seven days without 
halting anywhere on the way (R 11. Lxxi 18). 
Along with Kaikeyi, Su-mitra and Kausalya(*) 
he starts at dawn to meet Rama, reaches Sringi- 
hera-pura and meets Guha (R II Lxxxiii 1, 6, 
20, 23) The next morning-he crosses the Ganges, 
and, reaching Prayag, visits Bharadvaja, the 
priest of the gods, devapurohitasya (R II. Lxxxix. 
23), who tells him that Ohitra-kuta is two and a 
half yojanas, artha tritiyeshu yojane, about 
twenty or twenty-five miles from them, and 

^ san-mvedya yatha nyayam 

atmanam Btshaye prdbhuh ” (R II Lvi 1, 16, 18) 

® " tatla dronyaiti samvesya jagatht-pattm, 
rajanam tasmin sayane nyavesayan** 
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that RSma is living there in a hut for certain, 
dhrivam “'Go south oi south-west,” daJcshi- 
nenatva'margena, savya dakshinam&vava (R II. 
xo 11 10-13) 

At Chitra-kuta the Rishis from the sur- 
rounding places inform Rama of the annoyance 
caused to them through fear of him, tvam 
nimittam, by the Rakshasas who resided at 
Jana-sthana-pw a, and they, therefore, had left 
that place for another asylum The Rakshasa, 
KHAIiA, a brother of Ravana’s, is a terror to us 
here (R.II cxvi 11-18) 

Rama then pays a visit to ATRI and his 
wife ANASTJYA (R 11 cxvii 5) 

The Seventh Day On the mormng of the 
seventh day, he enters the Dandaka Forest 
(R II cxix 17, 22) There he visits various Rishts 
— SARA-BHANGA, a descendant of Qautamc^, and 
others He vows to destroy the Rakshasas, as 
the there likewise complain to him about 

them (R III vii 1,6) He then visits SU-TIKSHNA 


* “ bhavan sarvatra kuiolas 
sarva bhuta kite ratdh 
akhyatas Sara-bhangena 
Oawtamena mdhcetmana ” (R III v 3, vi 25) 
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in whose neighbourhood he snends some time 
(R III XI 29). Rama is then shown tne way to 
Agastya’s hermitage, which was five yojanas, 
about forty-five miles, going south from here ” 
(R III XI 38, 42) He walks thuty-six nailes in 
one day between sunrise and sunset, to the 
asylum, as? am, of Agastya’s brother, SCJDAB- 
SANA, and the remaining nine miles the next 
mormng, that is, on the eiqJ?th day when 
he meets AG-ASTYA (R III xi .38, 71, 72) 

• The Eighth Day Here, m the south, the 
Rakshasas and the Rishis live at peace with 
each other ^ Agastya points out to Rama that 
by this time the greater part of the period of 
his exile —namely, ten out of the fourteen 
years — ^is over (R III xiii 15)’ At his bidding 
Rama goes to live at PANCHA.-VATI,“Five Banyan 
Trees,” which is at a distance of hut two yojanas, 
18 or 20 miles, from Agastya’s asram, hermitage, 
on the banks of the Godavery (R III xm 13-14, 
19) It IS not far from JANA-STHANA-PURA, 
Rama builds a hut there again and lives in it 
(Rin XV l,2,12ff,23,3l) 


^ yada. prabhritt ch dkranta 
dtgtyam puny a karmana 
tadapraHh/nU nirvavrah 
prasanta raj ant char ah*' (R III xi 83) 
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There, Slta was earned away by BA.VANA,. 
who.m the disguise of & Brahmin sanyasi,pari- 
vrajaka, monk, flatters her (R HI xv 1, 2, xLvu 
2, 32, xLix 17, 22) The kite JATAYTJ informs 
Rama of the occurrence 


Weeping and wailing, he goes WEST to the 
RISYA-MUKA MOUNTAIN, SO called on account 
of the bears that abound there (R IIL Lx 35, 
Lxi 29, Lxxiv 1, LxxT 6, 25-26) 

Rama meets SU-GEIVA and with him pro- 
ceeds to KISH-KINDHA-PUEA, the capital of 
YALI, the king of the monkeys He kills Vali 
and instals Su-grlva on the throne of Vali(') 


Su-gnva has a search made for the lost Slta. 
HanumSn, his minister and a loyal friend of 
Rama’s, hearing from another kite, SAMPATI, of 
the whereabouts of Slta, jumps into the sky, 
and leaps across the sea, from the MAHBJSUEA 
Mountain, on to the City of Lanka, which is 
situated on the Su-vela Mountain on the oppo- 
site shore. He finds Slta there and even talks 
to her in her own Maithih language (>) and 
then carries the good news to Rama “Dn- 
shta Slta, “Seen is Sita” by me, he says to him. 
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A bridge is tben built across the ocean, the 
stones for it having been brought from the 
Himalaya MountainsC) by the subjects of Su- 
grlva, — ^the monkeys, that is, the South Indians 
Bama then crosses over it with his axmy, kills 
Eavana with one Brahma astram, Brahma’s 
missile, recovers Slta and returns to AyOdhya 
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SECTION VI 


Some General Observations on 
Psendo'Valmiki’s Version. 

P V 2’s version of the RamSyana — our pre- 
sent Valmlki-is usually considered to have been 
the first Maha Kavyam, Great Poem or Pta- 
bandham. Great Imaginative Poem, ever com- 
posed m Sanskrit The aim of the writers of 
such works is to take up some story and expand 
it into a long poem by the exercise of their 
imagination to display their mgenuity and to 
draw some lessons from it for the benefit of 
their readers Where P Vg got his model from, 
cannot be definitely ascertained But it is pos- 
sible that he had at least heard of HomeP and 
Vergil, di&hQ sometimes refers to the Greeks and 
the Romans in his version, which contains 
much irrelevant matter, marring the beauty 
and force of his prime theme, in consequence of 
which his hero IS reduced by way of anti-climax 
to an ordmary weak mortal 


* cf “The poem of Pentaur— -that poem which M de 
Eouge has described as “a sort of Egyptian Etad ” 
Miss Edwards’ “A Thousand Mtlest^ the Ntle” p 302' 
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PVg has apparently written his version 
with no othei purpose than to express his own 
admiiation for the hero and other characters 
of the story, in the same way, foi example, 
that the romances of the Ancient and Mediae- 
val Ages were written His aim does not appear 
to have heen to teach Religion, much less to 
supplant the religion of the Vedas, or the 
teaching of the Upanishads by the introduction 
of the Image Worship of Rama in their stead, 
although such has become the inevitable conse- 
quence of his poem He does not at all appear, 
therefore, to be responsible for such a conse- 
quence It IS mostly his readers and interpreters 
that have misunderstood him 


With the religious or pohtical aspect, 
however, of the poem, we have here, I repeat 
nothing whatever to do All that i concerns us 
now is to try to get to the bottom of this story 
and to understand the History that underlies it 

There are some strange statements in P.Vg’s 
version, which we may safely ignore, as the 
author appears not to be awaie of the limita- 
tions imposed by nature on human and other 
animal lives Some of them are . — ^ 
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(a) Eama was m his mother’s womb for 

twelve months befoie he was bozn ^ 
(R I xviii 8, 10) 

(b) Rama was born when Dasa-ratha was 

60.000 years old (RI xx 10) 

(c) Rama will reign 11,000 years (R I i, 97). 

(d) Dilipa, an ancestor of Rama’s, reigned 

30.000 years (R I xLii 8) 

(e) The kite Jatayu reigned 60,000 years. 

(RIII L 19) 

(f) Jambavan, king of the bears, was bom 

out ot the mouth of Brahma when he 
yawned (RI xvii 6) 

is) Vaiki anasas were born from Brahma's 
nails, and Valakhilyas from hts hairs 


While stud 3 ang P.V^’s version, one cannot 
fail to be struck with his glaiing seli-contia- 
diction regarding the origin ot the composition 


^ Commentators lustify this state nent by saying that 
Rama, being divine, required a longer time to incu- 
bate in his mother’s womb in order to be born on 
the earth I 

Belief IS blind as love is 
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of the RSmayana We are told m the begin- 
lung that Valmiki first derived his knowledge 
of the story of Rama from Narada, where and 
when not being stated at all Again, we are 
told that Rama visited Valmiki in his exile so 
called, at Chitra-kiita and told him all about 
himself' Valmiki, therefore, was a contem- 
porary of Rama’s and did not live so very far 
away from AyOdhya after all, and he was also 
endowed with Divine Sight, divya drisMi. 
“Rama was well-known to all men,” as Narada 
says There was thus no necessity at all for 
Valmiki to start the conversation with Narada 
by asking him the question, “ "Who is there 
HOW IN THIS WOELD that possesses an excel- 
lent character ” &c , (R I i. 2-4) ^ All the 
rigmarole about Valmlki’s composmg the poem 
first and then havmg had it sung before Rama 
himself, which led to the recognition of the 
lads, Kvsa and Lava, by him as his own sons, 
IS quite out of place in the account of the 
origin and composition of the poem 

Another instance of P V s’s glaring self- 
contradictions IS seen when he describes at 


^ A learned Vakil of Rajahmundry — M R Ry Nek 
Somayajulu Garu — has remarked to me on reading 
my first Essay that the full force of these words is 
usually missed by ordinary readers 
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great length the palace plot to give the reason 
for Eama s exile so styled, — that it was due to 
the imbecility of his father in his dotage who 
had too readily yielded to the wishes of his 
young Wife, Kaikdyi, in ordei to ledeem his 
so-called promise made to her or to her father, 
while on one occasion in the course of the story, 
he makes Ra,ma say that he was sent hy his 
father to destroy the Rakshasas like Khara,' 
and on another occasion he makes Rama say 
that he went to the Dandaka Aranyam of his 
own accord, to destroy the enemies of the 
Bishis ® 


Next, it should be observed that P V 
Ignorance of the Geography of his country and 
his taking refuge under very general and vague 
expressions in naming the several places said 
to have been visited by Rama in his exile, is 
appalling For instance, he makes Rama cross 
the Gumti (GSmati) on his way along the 


' “ aham apadito Sagnyaya” (E III xxvn 10) 
* “ agaiho ham yadruchchaya " (R HI, vi 24) 
— I have come of my own accord” 
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southern bank of the Ganges while going to 
the place ot its confluence with the Jumna ^ 

P Va evidently thinka that the Dandafca 
yarn extended from the southern bank of 
the Jumna not only up to the banks of the 
River Godavery but even up to the Lake 
Pampa in the Bellary District of the Madras 
Presidency, with only some Bishts living in it 
here and there ® 

P Va makes no mention of any other im- 
portant riveis than the Ganges, the Jumna and' 
the Godavery, or of any other mountains than 
the Ohitra-Kuta and the Vindhyas, as having 
lam in Rama’s way to the south But the 
Ghitra-Kuta which, he says, is about twenty or 
twenty-five miles west-ward from the conflu- 
ence of the Jumna with the Ganges, is purely 


^ '' gatvatu suchzram kalam 
tatas sitajalam nadtm 
Gomaitm goyutanupam 
atm at sagaram gamam*' (R II xLix 11) 

^ ktm-artham tvam vanam ghoram 
Pampa kanana manazLartu 
agalas sannjo durgam 
nana vyala mmgayutam” (E lY iv 4) 

(here vanam is explained to mean the Dandaka 
An any am} 
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an inveH' of b g own “We xn^y soy”, wiites 
Dr L Dudly Stamp m his “Indian Empire”, 
Part 1 North East India,^ p 122, “the dry 
region stretches over the whole Ganges Plain 
from the Sub-HimSlayan Region (as far as the 
Gogra River) on the north to the rivei Jumna 
on the south Over the whole of this country 
there is no hill at all, it is one gieat plain 
sloping very gently from Delhi (700 feet) or 
Sahranpur (about 800 feet above sea-level) to 
Allahabad (400 feet) ” He writes again — “The 
Plain of Hindustan occupies the greatei pait 
of North India and is more than 2000 miles 
from end to end, and usually from 150 to 200 
miles broad Throughout the whole ol the 
Plain of Hindustan there is not a hill to be 
seen”* 


As regards the Vindhyas, P Vg represents 
Agastya as havii^ preceded Rama in their 
journey to the south, thus reversing History 
and putting the cart before the hoise His 
notion is, therefore, that they are still lying flat, 
on a level with the surroundmg ground, doing 


‘ Longmans, Green & Co , 1935 


Dr Stamp’s Geography of the World, pp 197 & ’8 

(Longmans) 1930- 
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'mmaskaram to Agastya, and are awaiting his 
return to the north to this day ' 

P.Va makes the unfortunate Rama and 
poor Slta and Lakshmana pass on foot from 
end to end of India, and spend as many as ten 
years in North India alone apparently 
fooling away all the time, of the remaining 
four years of the exile, three are said to 
have been spent at Pancha Vati, the remaimng 
year being considered to be enough for journey- 
ing from the banks of the Godavery and for 
collectii^ and leading an army such as mon- 
keys could be turned out to be, to fight against 
the ixiwerful Ravana and to recover Slta This 
PVa does without mentioning any cities or 
towns or villages through which they must 
have passed in this large sub-continent fof Asia 
North India at least must always have been 
more populous than South India P Vg s idea 
of a V§na-prastha’s life has apparently pre- 
vented him from taking his hero or heroes, 
near human haunts Yet Dasa-ratha is repre- 
sented tas having been the ruler of a great 
empire ' Did he rule over waste lands ’ 

PVg takes Rama to the confluences of 
rivers — of the Gbgra and ,the Ganges, and of 
the Jumna and the Ganges He takes him to* 
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the banks of the Godavery and of the Lake 
Pampa, which is really a woe-begone valley 
near Humpi or modem Hospet in South India. 
Indeed he takes him to places that are later 
regarded as more or less sacred by ignorant 
people owir^ to the mfluence of this poem upon 
their mmds and behefs He generally avoids 
even the mention of any places of the worship 
of Siva. He has not a word to say about 
Benares, the sacred city of Saivaism, which 
must have been in existence ev&D. prior to 
Aybdhya, or about any other place of Siva- 
worship in the whole country, although it was 
the prevalent religion throt^hout India 
before Vaishnavaism was able to hold up its 
head in the country All of a sudden, however, 
when RSma wanted an army, this P V2 has, 
hey presto pass one ready for him among 
the South Indians in the shape of monkeys and 
bears, — not a comphment, by any means, to 
them 

P.V2 indulges in very vague expressions 
while professing to mark the route taken by 
Rama m his exile Who can possibly identify 
the asrams, asylums or henmtages IN INDIA, 
that Rama is said to have visited, or the PAN- 
CHA.-VAT1, the Five Banyan Trees, on the 
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backs of tbe Godavery, which, may have exist- 
ed anywheie between its sources and its 
mouths, whence Slta was abducted by Ravana? 
Similar questions may be asked about many 
other localities mentioned in the poem 


P commits himself to statements which 
transcend all human experience Rama was 
boin in a mysterious way from the payasamor 
sweet-milk-and-rice-food given to his mother 
by a mysterious agency ’ He was, as already 
noticed, in his mother’s womb for twelve 
months before_he was born He tamely sub- 
mits to Dasa-ratha’s command to quit the 
kingdom and the throne which were rightly 
his, and to go into exile for no less than four- 
teen years ' P makes Rama kill the enemies 
of the Btshis, not his own, with enchanted 
weapons such as the Brahma-astra, the Vayu- 
<istra, the Agni-a^tra and so forth, all of them 
being rendered irresistible in their effect by 
means of mantras, mystic prayers 

P Vs makes NSrada say that Rama will 
reign on earth eleven thousand years, and even 
educated people now-a-days believe that this 
pious wish of his was an accomplished fact, 
and that RSma did so rule over all India ' 
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'PY 2 gives 3HT on *uO r'’OxV/ c^liax unbe- 

lievable statements throughout the poem and 
must have had a very pool idea of the Indian 
intellect in general and of the South Indians 
in particular. He is, perhaps, not altogether 
wrong however 

As a matter of fact, P.Vs is typical of the 
Indian Pandit of now-a-days that ever was, who 
IS equipped with no general knowledge and 
discriminative power but has plenty of Sans- 
krit lore in him 

Like all priests in the world, P looks 
up into the skies and weaves a cobweb out of 
his inner-consciousness without any regard 
for the realities of practical life and of a 
matter-of-fact world 

P V a’s version of the RamSyana does not 
appear to have ever been subjected to a search- 
ing criticism even to this day, although this 
should have been done long ago Every reader 
of the poem, Indian and foreign alike, has, 
apparently taken it for granted that Rama 
was an Indian prince and that his story as 
given in the poem was part and 'parcel of the 
History of this country, incredible ages ago» 
solely on the ground that it is written in Sans- 
Icrit, the most important hterary brogue of 
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India’s literatuie The only notable verdict 
yet passed upon the poem, which is known to 
the present writer, is that by the late Prof Dr. 
Vincent A Smith, who says — 

“ The EamayaTia not htsto7zcal. Most 
Hindus regal d the Epic narratives as state- 
ments of absolute histoiical facts, and would 
not be disturbed by sceptical criticism more 
than the ordinary unlearned Christian is by 
the so-called Higher Criticism of the Gospela 
Foreign scholars naturally look upon the poet’s 
tales in a different light Professors Jacobi 
and Macdonell, for instance, regard the RSma- 
yana as being neither historical nor allegorical, 
but a poetic creation based on Mythology That 
mterpretation sees in Sita (the “fuirow”), an 
earth-goddess, and in Rama an equivalent of 
Indra Such speculations may or may not be 
accepted, but I feel fairly -certain that the 
Rama. 3 rana does not han^ down such genume 
historical tradition of real events, either m 
Ayodhya or in the penmsula ^ The poem seems 
to me to be essentially a work of imagination, 
probably founded on vague ty aditions, of the 
Kingdom of Kosala and of its capital Ayodhya. 


* Quite so The story of Bam a is Egyptian in its origin, 
as the sequel will show 
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Dasa-ratha, Rama and the rest may or may 
not be the names of real kings of KSsala, as 
recorded in the long genealogy of the solar line 
given m the Puranas But the investigation 
of the genealogies, on which a distinguished 
scholar has lavished infinite pains, is inconclu- 
sive and the stoiy is so interwoven with mytho- 
logical fiction that it is impossible to disen- 
tar^le the authentic history. The attempts to 
fix an approximately definite date for the 
adventures of Rama rest on a series of guesses 
and are altogethei uncon vmcing to my mind” * 

Thus we see that the story of RSma 
cannot have formed a part of the ancient 
Indian History 

Scholars, nevertheless, have been led away 
into the belief that the story of Rama does 
belong to the History of THIS country, simply 
for the reason stated above, namely, that it is 
written in Sanskrit and they are not able to 
trace its original But the present writer hopes 
to lay before his readers in these pages the 
best evidence available to show that the Rama- 
yana story is an exotic in India, and that it 
DOES represevt a fact of History, hut not that 
which IS at all connected with the History of 


^ College History of India, p 30 
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INDIA. Until recently the History of Ancient 
Eg 3 rpt was a sealed book to the world, and 
therefore its bearing on the literature of India 
has necessarily been overlooked by scholars 

Before proceeding, however, to make good 
the position here held, we have first to see still 
more clearly that the story of RSma coidd not 
hav3 had an Indian origin and then to point 
out that it can be rightly explained only by a 
reference to the History of Ancient Egypt 



SECTION VII 


Particular Examination of P.Vj’s Version 
of the Ramayana. 

We shall linger a little while loiigei over 
P Va’s version 

With the assistance of the map given be- 
low, we shall be able more easily to visualise 
the various locahties, and the distances separa- 
ting them, which are said to have been covered 
by Rama, Lakshmana and Sita during their 
exile so called, as well as the TIMES taken by 
them in doing so — 

Not one of the places named by PVa, 
excepting the Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Godaveiy Rivers, and the Vindhya Mountains 
can be proved to unquestionably belong to India. 
The names of the rivers above excepted ate, 
however, also capable of being explained in 
terms of the Geography of Egypt, surpnising as 
it may seem 

The Kingdom of Koscda, if at all it was 
ever a part of India, does not appear, even 
from P.Vg’s account, to have ever been a large 
one in extent. Much less does it appear to have 
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Gver been a great and 'powerful empire in 
India as P says it was “The life of the 
Court at AySdhya as depicted in the Bamayana 
IS much the same as that of any old fashioned 
Hindu State in recent times Caste was already 
an ancient institution, and it may be said with 
confidence that the atmosphere of the Epic 
world IS that of familiar Hinduism, with cer- 
tain exceptions indicated above, which occur 
chiefly in the MahSbharata” * 

There is no trace whatever of the modem 
village of Ayodhya on the banks of the Gogra 
in North India, having ever been the great 
capital of a great empire, either ON its site, 
or, tTNDEE THE SURFACE OP ITS SOIL, to prove 
what P V 3 describes at length in very glowing 
terms in R I v 6-22 “AySdhya, the ancient 
capital of KSsala”, says the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, “is now no more than an extensive 
tract of elevated ground” The real question 
IS, Was it ever more than that ^ There may 
have been a small colony of immigrants {or 
refugees in the region assigned to the site where 
Ayodhya is now situated, and from them 
the legend of RSma appears to have spread 
over the surrounding tracts and eventually all 
over India also 


* Vmoent A Smith’s College History of India, pp 33,33. 
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Not one of all the other places mentioned 
hy P V j can be definitely pointed out in India, 
as having been indisputably visited by RSma 
Oeitam localities have beexi aibiti>:::.rily fixed 
upon by his pious worshippers in later times, 
and have become celebrated places of pilgri- 
mage and woiship in his honour since P V 3’s 
time Such aie CHITRA.-KUTA, EAM-TIK, 
PANCHA-VATI neai Nasik, Lake Pampa, RAME- 
SVARAM &c , to mention only a few 

Chitra-kvta, the wonderful or many-coloured 
mountain, was, according to P Vg, but twenty- 
five miles west or south-west from the conflu- 
ence of the Jumna with the Granges Chatar- 
kSt which IS believed to he the Chiira-kuta of 
the Ramayana, is about seventy-five miles away 
from Ptayag in a straight hne, according to 
the Survey Map of India, and tlieie appeals to 
be nothing wonderful about it either, except 
the temples built on it at a later date “Foot- 
prints of Rama, Slta and Lakshmana are still 
shown at a temple called Charan Padika on 
the Pan -kt ama Round the base of the hill 
IS a teirace upon which pilgrims peifoim the 
ceremony of circumambulation (“nan-kiama”) 
This terrace was erected by Ramachandra 
Kimwar, Rajah oi Paima, about a century and 
a half ago There are thirty-three places of 
worship dedicated to various deities, situated. 
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on the low, surrounding hills on the banks of 
the Paisuni (river) and in the valley and plains 
at the foot of the hill, all of which are con 
nected with the ceremonies pei formed at Chi- 
trakot. Of these places Kot-Tiith, Diwangana, 
Hanuman-Dhara, Phataksila, Ansmya, Oupt 
Godavati, and Bharat Kup are those most 
frequented by devout Hindus They are within 
a circuit of ten miles and are collectively 
known as “ Panch K6shi Tirtha” , most of them 
are m small Indian States in the Baghal 
Khand Agency (Head-quarters Satna)” ^ 

RAMTEK Agastya’s hermitage or asram 
in South India, is localised at Ramt^k, which 
IS said to mean “Rama’s Resting Place” “On 
the brow of the hill aie temples dedicated to 
him, his wife and his brother, built some cen- 
turies ago The images enshrined m these 
temples were desecrated by invaders Those 
substituted m their place and worshipped to- 
day are supposed to have been miraculously 
found submerged in a tank” * 

“ R5ma hved”, it is believed, “on the sacred 
hiU [of Ramt^k], and, indeed, lives here stiU (>), 
while in a little cup in the hills, lies a sacred 

* G I P Railway Guide (price 4 annas) 

* “ The Changing Scene tn India” by St Nihal Smgb. 

p 14 (Published by the Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Co Price one rupee) 
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lake where miracles have been performed”* 
“ Trial de the gieat gateway is the fiist point of 
pilgi image — a giant lepiesentationof the varah 
or boar incarnation of Vishnu, under the belly 
of which pilgrims must glide if they aie to fulfil 
their obligations Any one who fails, either 
by reason of his bulk oi fioin any other cause 
to achieve this leat, is deemed a sinner” * 

PANOHA-VATI This site is pitched upon 
near Nasik at the souices of the Godavery 
river On what authority this is done is not 
known PV 2’s language being very vague, 
the site of the “ Five Banyan Trees ” where 
Eama is said to have built a hut and hved m 
it and whence Slta is said to have been carried 
away may have been anywhere between the 
sources and the mouths of the river Evidently 
this place is selected in order to interest the 
Mahrattas and the Guzeratis,the Rajput States 
and the people of the Panjab in the story and 
to capture them for Vaishnavaism 

There is perhaps not a single spot in India 
where Rama and Slta are not believed to have 
trod while on earth. 

* “ Travel in India ” Antiquities, Health Resorts, 

and Places of Interest on the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way, p 76 (Bombay, The Times Press, 1916) 

* Ibid pp 81, 83 This is the way in which ignorant 

people are tortured and mulcted of their hard-earned 
money by wily priests 
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The upper Godavery region is also generally 
believed to have been specially honouied by 
them Theie they are said to have lived at a 
place called PARNA-SALA, a village above Da- 
mmaguden where General Haig built an aniout 
across the rivei about 1360 A D It is about 
130 miles above Ra 3 ahmuud.y on the noithein 
bank of the river It is iiom that place that 
Sita IS said to have been earned away by Ra- 
vana Rama’s loot-pimts and the maxks of 
Sita’s saree as it was washed and dried are 
shown on the locky bank, the writer himself 
having witnessed them This route hslieved to 
have been followed by Rama from Romtek ts 
shown on the map of India printed on p 46 

This belief does away with the othei site 
near Nasik mentioned above 

LAKE PAMPA The name VALI is misun- 
derstood by P Y g to mean a monkey, an animal 
that has a vala, tail Of YSli’s capital and his 
Kingdom of Kish-kindha, pitched near this so- 
called lake, I have already lemarked that they 
are said to have existed m a woe-begone valley 
near Humpy in South India 

In the Ramayana we are told that Rama 
proceeded westward from Nasik weeping and 
wailing in search of his lost Sita If he had 
really done so, he would soon have been stopped 
by the Arabian Sea and would never have been 
able to go to the Lake PampS This is another 
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instance showing PV s’s ignorance of the 
Geography of India and that his account is 
misunderstood by the leaders and that they 
have wrongly located V all’s capital and king- 
dom in the wiong place near Humpy 

Of Humpy we read* —“Humpy (Canarese) 
[means] i>roMd The magnificent city Sans- 
krit name, Pampa-Kshetra, place of preserva- 
tion ['] , also Virupaksha-pura, town of the 
mis-shapen eyed Siva An interesting group 
of the Vyayanagar rums is situated in the 
valley, that separates the ground of Hiimpy pro- 
ps? from Kish-kmdha, the sacred city of the 
BajahVah The rocks here aie said to have 
been brought from the Himalayas to fill up the 
sea from ESim4svaram to Ceylon” ' 

“HUMPY is a village and place of pilgri- 
mage It IS situated in latitude 15° 20' and 
longitude 76° 30' , from Bellary, W N W 33 
miles, from Hospet NE 7 miles On the right 
or south bank of the Tux^abhadra river Very 
sacred For bathing in Tungabhadra at a cer- 
tam conjunction of the planets vast members 
assemble Near are the ruins of the ancient 
city of Vijayanagar, covering with KamalSpu- 
ram on the south and Anegondi a space of 
nearly 9 miles, the most remarkable monument 


^ Manual of the Adminzstraiion of the Madras Brest- 
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m S India During the two and a quaiter cen- 
turies that the Vyayanagar rajahs held the 
city of Humpy, they extended it and beautified 
it with palaces and temples Edoardo Bar- 
hessa describes the capital as “ Of great extent, 
highly populous, and the seat of an active com- 
merce in countiy diamonds [vajram], rubies 
[laul] from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria 
and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper and sandal 
from Malabar. The palaces of the king and his 
mimsters and the temples, are described as 
stately buildings of stone ” 

“In the travels of Caesar Frederic, the pa- 
lace IS thus spoken of “ I have seen many 
kings’ courts, yet have never seen anything to 
compare with the royal palace of Vijayanagar ” 
“The temple of victory or Hazar RSma is so 
called from containing 1000 figures of Rama 
“The temple of Vittala or YittSba [Vishnu] 
IS a very fine example of the Dravidian style. 
In some respects it is as remarkable a specimen 
as any to be found in South India, though less 
m extent than those at Chidambaram, Rames- 
varam and Srirangam 

“The temple of Hazar Rama built in A D. 1513 
has a Jama figure on the outside of the vima- 
nam wall” * 

At what time Vali’s capital was localised 
‘ From the Manual &c Vol III Glossary. 
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tore IS not known, Evidently the priests selec- 
ted this spot during the flourishing days of the 
Vyayanagai i§.]ahs to make hay while the 
sun shone on them Those enlightened kings 
conqueied and luled ovei all South India in the 
13th — 16th centuries and gieatly helped to civi- 
lise the Tamilians among otheis, the Telugu 
Haiks luling over Madura and building great 
temples and palaces theie which are admired 
to this day * Whole settlements of the Telugus 
are also still to be seen there 

THE MAHENDEA MOUNTAIN This moun- 
tain fiom which Hanuman is believed to have 
Jumped ovei the sea to Ceylon in search of 
Sita is said to be a hill in the Tmnevelly Dis- 
trict in South India, 22 miles from the sea” 
But theie are other hills of the same name in 
India, lor example, in Orissa 

EAMESVAEAM This place is not mentioned 
in the RSmayana “ The name means Rama + 
Isvara, that is, Siva, the older deity Sanskrit 
name Deva-ncigai a = god 4- city, or divine city 
Tamil name Parriban Thtvu or island The 
bay between Point Calimere and the island of 
Ramesvaram is called RSma’s bow Each end 
IS called Dhanushcoty, the tip of the bow, or 
simply Ooty The most celebrated of the two 
was that at RSm^svaram Ramesvaram is a 

* See Mr Sobert Sewell's “A Forgotten Empire" 





Sri Banganadhaswami at Srirangam, South India 
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low sandy island at the extiemity of Adam’s 
Budge, extending east and west between Cey- 
lon and the south-west coast of the peninsula 
at the entrance of Falk’s Passage, and forming 
the northern boundary of the Grulf of Manaar 
The inhabitants are principally Biahmins and 
their followers, who are supported by the pro- 
fits derived from the temples The great tem- 
ple of Rama-Linga-SwSmi stands on using 
ground in the noithern part of the island 
Oiigmally founded by R5ma after the invasion 
of Ceylon Has two lingams, one which Slta 
made and one which Hanuman brought from 
Mt KailSsa The or chitecture [of the temple] 
resembles the Egyptian btyle * One of the gopu- 
rams surmounts the gateway in front of the 
goddess Amman On a small hillock near 
Ram&svaram stands a peculiarly constructed 
mantapam of two stories It is here that 
Hanuman ascended in older to get a view of 
Lanka” 

“Vaishnavites as well as Saivites congre- 
gate but Saivites predominate” * 

LANKA Of the name LANKA it may 
be remarked that it is not a Sans- 
krit word at aU The dictionaries do not 
attempt to derive it from any Sanskrit root, 

’ This shrewd observation should be partioulaKl^ noted- 
’ The Maimed of Adrmmstratton of the MOdAis Presi- 
dency Vol III Glossary 
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nor do they offer any explanation of what it 
means It is described as a “city” in the poem, 
and IS thought to be “the name of the chief 
town in Ceylon, or, of the whole island • 
According to some accounts, Lanka was much 
larger than the island of Ceylon is at present (>) 
or, even distinct from Ceylon, the first meri- 
dian of longitude which passed through U 3 ]a- 
yani being supposed to pass through Lanka 
also”» 


The introduction of the names of the 
rivers Ganges, Jumna and GodSvery, and of 
the name of the Vmdhya Mountains is a distin- 
guishing feature of PV s’s version of the R5m5- 
yana, besides his references to the state of the 
Hindu society and to its behefs &c but they 
merely help to show that the story is localised 
in India Almost all the names of the places 
and the persons that occur in the poem are to be 
found in Egypt in their historical and natural 
connection Even the names of the rivers above 
noted are of Egyptian origin Of this more will 
be said in the sequel 

But before proceeding further, let us see 
what time, according to P V 2 was taken by 
Rama to reach the respective stages of his 
journey during his “exile’\ so far as it can be 
ascertained from the poem itself 


* Sir Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-Enghsh Dictionary 
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The map punted heie showing thejouinevs 
of Rama dming his so-called exile, and the 
table above given speak loi themselves It will 
be readily admitted by all readeis that the 
story of Rama cannot possibly have had any 
connection with the History oi India, and that 
it IS an impoitation into this countiy and has 
been localised he^e, as the Javanese have 
localised it in then own island What Di 
Vincent Smith says, also beais out this con- 
clusion The stoiy is “unhistoiioal” so fai as 
P V 2’s version localising it in India is con- 
cerned The language that Dr Smith uses 
does not pieclude the seaich for the origin of 
the stoiy elsewheie The history of no other 
country in the world can explain this story so 
well as that of ancient Egypt, and this we will 
now proceed to point out 

We may, therefore, dismiss P V g s version 
and see how Narada and the original Yalmlki 
can be discovered and recovered 



SECTION vin 


Date of the Composition of P ’s 
Version of the Ramayana and the Eg3rptian 
Origin of Rama’s Story 

In the RSmayana there are several refer- 
ences to different peoples other than Indian 

1 EEFEEENOES TO THE PERSIANS 

The name of Bharata, llama’s brother, is 
distinctly connected with ancient Persian 
History This name, which in Sanskrit means 
‘one who protects,’ a king, from the root hhri 
to carry, to bear,^ is what Herodotus renders as 
Phraorte (s) 

“ Phraortes (old Pers Frawartish) contains 
certainly m the first syllable the element pra 
which IS equivalent to the Greek Pro, the 
Latin ^jro, and the German ver The other root 
IS thought to be a verb equivalent to the German 
wahren in verwahren which corresponds to 
the French garder, and the English ward The 
meanmg would thus be “a protector” * 


‘ See the commentaries on R II i-l 
* Rawlinson’s Hetodotus, Vol, III p 549 
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Phraortes, son of Deioces, who was himself 
the son of another Phraortes, engaged in war 
with the Assyrians to whom Nineveh belonged 
and who were formerly the lords of Asia 
Phraortes attacked them, but perished in the 
expedition with the greater part of his army, 
after having reigned over the Medes two and 
twenty years” * 

It should be noted that the mother of 
Bharata was Kaikeyi, a princess of Kekia, 
according to the RamSyana Kekia was in 
Assyria (See the separate section below) 

The name '‘KurvH appears in a disguised 
form m English as Cyrus “Gyrus (old Persian 
Kurush) This word was generally supposed 
by the Greeks to mean “the sun” (see Ctes Exc 
^ 49, Plu vit Artaxerx Etym Mag ad voe. 
Kuros etc ), that is, it was identified with the 
Sanskrit 8urya, Zend hware, modern Persian 
khur It IS now suspected that this identifica- 
tion was a mistake, as the old Persian k never 
replaces the Sanskrit s The name is more 
properly compared with the Sanskrit JLuru, 
which was “a popular title among the Aryan 
race before the separation of the Median and 


Ibid Vol I. pp 230-’l 
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Persian branches,” but of which the etymology 
IS unknown ” R voo ^ [ But compare Skt 
"guru’] 

InRIIxci 1%, Bhaiata is represented to 
have met Bharad-vaja, iishi and priest of the 
gods — on his way to visit Rama at Chitia-kuta 
The Rishi entei tains him and his aimy on a 
grand scale in an improvised garden which 
resembled Kubeia’s pleasuie - garden named 
Chavti a-rat\a Beautiful women like those of 
the noi th Kuru counU y, were created for the 
occasion to adorn the entertainment given 
him 


In R IV xLiii 40, Su-griva sends monkeys 
to search for Sita in Bharata's territories and in 
the south Kuru country situated in the north 
“In that direction is the North Kui u country 
where good people live,® and the women there 
are beautiful and virtuous” * 


" Rawhnson’s Herodotus vol III p 544 

* ‘ Uttarah Kuravas tatra 

knta punya praitsrayah" (R. IV xLiii 40) 

' “ phalantyatra 

strtyascha guna sawpanna 
rupa yauvana lakahttah" (R IV xLm 51) 
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Rama, searching for Slta, passed through 
a tiact of the country as rich as the noith 
Km u count) y before he reached Eish-kindha, 
or the Kingdom of Kish oi Kush (Nubia) 

11 REFBR'ENCES TO THE GREEKS 

1 Is ATRI whom Rama is said to have 
visited during his so-called exile, to be under- 
stood as the Greek hero Atreu(s)'* But compare 
Athribis, the name of a city in the Delta and 
also in Middle Egypt altered by the Greeks into 
this form 

2 Vasishtha says to Bharata “The kings 
of the Yavanas living in the tuestern count) y 
and those living in lands surrounded hy the sea 
will bring offerings to thee” ‘ 

3 Ravana is described as having sub- 
dued the Danavas ( = Danae) called Kalakeyas * 
( =Colchians) 

^ “ kotya aparaniah samudrah 

ratnan abht-harantu te ” (R II Lxxxii 8) 

“ aparantah ” — interpreted to mean the Western 
Greeks (see any commentary) 

* “akshaya balavantascha 
sura labdha-vardh punah 
tvayt samvatsaram yuddhva 
samare Danava mhho 
sva-baiam sam-upasrttya 
mta vasam aunndama" (R VI vu 9-10) 
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4 Rama harassed with his arrows the 
very courageous Danavas ( = Danae) who fought 
on the side of Ravana ^ 

There are several other references to the 
Greeks m the Ramayana (See Jatayu, Sampati, 
Guha, asram etc below) 

111 REFBEENOES TO THE ROMANS 

Who IS Agastya ’ Indian literature has 
no explanation whatever of this so-called 
nshz or Maha-mum But it will cause no httle 
surprise to scholars to be told that he is no 
other than Augustus Caesar 

So IS Su-darsana, described in the Rama- 
yana as Agastya’s brother, no other tban 
TIBERIUS CAESAR, the successor of Augustus, 
and Lopamudra, Agastya’s wife, is no other 
than LFVTA, Augustus Caesar’s wife (See the 
separate sections below) 

IV REFERENCES TO BUDDHISM 

In more than one place the “Valmiki” 
RSmSyana contains a reference to Buddhism, 


* “ vyadhutah Danavascha maha-virydh 

patala-tala-vcmmM’ (R VI xii 30) 
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1 In R I vii 3. we read that Dasa-iatha 
had eight ministers to advise him m State- 
craft, among whom were Siddhartha and 
Asoka, — ^names which remind us of their Bud- 
dhist connection so far as we know But this 
may not mean much 

% In the charming description of the 
journey of the boys, Rama and Lakshmana, 
accompanying the sage Visva-mitra to kill 
Tstaka and Marlcha who disturbed the Rishi’s 
yagam, sacrifice, we read, that, when the Rishi 
reached Mithila, he met there SatSnanda, the 
eldest son of Gautama, and was asked the ques- 
tion, “Has my father offered his respects to 
Rama,* and has Rama also done likewise to 
my father’”* 

Who IS this Gautama^ 

3 When preparations were made for th® 
mstallation of Rama 'on the throne of Dasa- 
ratha, flags were hoisted on the chaityas,* 
^ ^ pujitah* 

* ‘ apt me guruna Bamah 
pujitah, Kusikatmaja^ 
iha-gato maha tejah 

pujam prapya mahatmanaW (R I Li 8, 9) 

* devatayatane shucha 

chattyeshu 

dhvajah sam-utchritah chttrah 

pata kcLscJut-bJiavam-s-tatha ” (R II n 11, 13). 
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Buddhist temples, ]ust as they were on the 
Egyptian or Hindu temples and other places. 

4 Jabali, a Brahmin Buddhist, argues 
with Eama against the Hindu observance of 
the sraddha ceremony, funeral ofifermg, by 
askmg him the question, “What can the dead 
eat’”* “Shrewd-minded men have written 
all these things in books in order to make 
money for themselves” * 

5 “Buddha is like a thief. Know that 
there is no difference whatever between the 
TathSgat^ and an atheist.” * 

P V j could not have written this in the 
palmy days of Buddhism in India This passage, 
therefore, is evidence that his version of the 
Ramayana, that is, our present text of Vahnlki, 
was written in the days of its decline, namely, 


* “ asktaka pvtn datvatyam 
lit ayamprusnio jandh, 
annasya-upadravam pasya, 
mntdht ktm asishyatt f ” (E II cvm 14) 

’ “ dana samvanancdii ete 
graretha medhavibhih kntdh, 
yajava, deh%, dikshasva 
iapas tapasva, samtyaja ’’ (R II oviii 16) 

’ “ yathaht chords sa tathaht Bitddhdh 

Tathagatam Nasttkam atra mddhi ” (E H oix 34)- 
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in the period aftQi Fa Hien’s visit to India and 
about the time of Hwen Bang’s visit, — in other 
words about the seventh century A D 

6. Rama, while on his way to the Pampa 
Lake, visits an old and excellent Buddhist nun, 
Sabari, who paid him her respects before going 
to Heaven “ I am with due faith honoured by 
you You may now go where you please ” * 
said RSma 

This scene is plainly intended to imply 
that some Buddhists acknowledged after their 
downfall the superiority of the worship of 
Rama introduced by the Vaishnavas into this 
country This likewise indicates a late date 
for the composition of P Yg’s version 

7 Rama says to Vali, “that a Sramana, 
Buddhist monk, had once committed a great 
sin, and that an ancestor of Rama’s, Mandhata 
by name, had severely pumshed him for it” * 


^ archtto-ham tvaya hhaktya, 
gachcha kamam yatha sukham'* (R III Lxxiv 31) 

* ary ena mama Mandhatra 
vyasanam ghoram ipsitam 
Sramanena krttepape 

yatha papam krttam tvaya^* (RIV xviii 34) 
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8 Hanuman sees in the As6ka garden in 
Lanka a building like a Buddhist temple, 
which was supported by a thousand pillars, * 
white hke the Kailasa Mountain and havmg 
steps made of coial and seats made of the 
purest gold, which dazzles the eye 

This description cannot but lemind the 
reader of the splendours of Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb and of the temples of Ramesseum at 
Thebes in Egypt 

There are also some other allusions to 
Buddhism in P V a’s version 

Whether all these allusions or only some of 
them are to be credited to P Vg or to the 
Original VSlmiki also, it is difficult to say The ' 
description given above m the last quotation 
^Btete 3 es: last shoo ' ^ appears to refer to 

Egypt, which was the early home of asceticism * 


^ Asoka vanikayamtu 
tasyam vanara-pungavah 
sa dadarsa vzdurastham 
chatty a prasadam utchchritam 
madhye stamhha sahasrena 
sthitam Katlasa panduram (R V xv 15“16) 

Mrs A A QuibelFs “A Wayfarer in Egypt** p. 57, 
(Methuen & Co , London) 
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V EEFBRBNCBS TO EGYPT AND 
EGYPTIAN CUSTOMS 

1 When Dasa-ratha died his body was 
hept m a taila-drom, a vessel of oil, until 
Bharata’s return from his maternal grand- 
father’s house in Kekaya-pura ^ 

This appeals to be a refeience to the 
Egyptian custom of preserving a dead body 
during its mummification It is not at all an 
Indian custom to preserve a dead body in oil 
for seven days 

2 The funeral of Vali is most like an 
EGYPTIAN one (R IV xxv) (V ide illustrations in 
“Wonders of the Past ’’ Hutchinson & Co ) 

3 The description of the Biksha-hilam, 
Cave of the Bears, said to have been in the 
southern portion of the Vindhya Mountains, 
which the monkeys entered in search of Sita, 
reminds us of the underground Egyptian tombs 
in the Valley of the Tombs in Ifeypt (R TV L ) 


‘ “ tatla dronyam atha amatydh 

sam-veaya jagatt-pattm 
ragyas sarvam atha adtshtah 
sakruh karmam atiardaram ” (R II Lxvi 14) 

See also the section below 
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Compare the discoveries made m Tut-ankh- 
amen’s tomb, with its scarabs, golden bees, gold- 
en beds etc However the poet has disguised the 
scene, still there is nothing at all resembling it 
in the Vindhya Mountains or elsewhere in 
India 

4 In Lanka, Hanuman sees four-tusked 
elephants * Are such found in Ceylon’ Hanu- 
man sees in Lanka ammals called vardhra- 
nasam 

5 This word “ vardhranasam, ”, which 
occurs in R V xi 13, is explained to mean the 
rhtnosceros by some commentators 

6 The architecture of the R5m6svaram 
Temple in South India resembles, as already 
pomted out, that of Egypt 

VI REFERENCES TO ARA.BS OR MOSLEMS 

The only reference to these is in R I Lv. 
2, 8, where the mlechchas are said to have been 
born from the pores of the hairs of the kama- 
dhenuh — the all-wish-granting-cow 


^ “varanaisdha chatur dantaih ” (R V iv 27) 
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Here the commentator interprets the word 
mlechcha to mean Turaka or Turk 

It may be a misinterpretation, or the word 
itself an interpolation 

In this passage a fanciful origin of the 
KambhS^as, the Pallavas, the Yavanas^ the 
Sakas and the Haritas is also given 

The word '‘mlechcha is defined to mean 
*avyakta sahde' that which is said mdistmctly, 
indistinct speech (Amara Kosa) Mlechcha 
mukham in Sanskrit means copper 



PART m 


THE EXAMINATION AND EXPLANATION 
OF 

NiBADA RiMiYANA 




SECTIO^T IX 

Who is Narada? 

We have now seen that from P V a’s version 
itself the view that Rama was an Indian 
prmce cannot be held and that that version 
was composed at a very late period in the His- 
tory of this country. The materials upon 
which he mainly depended were, (1) the so- 
called Narada’s information about Rama com- 
mumcated to an individual named Valmlki, 
the poet, and (2) this Real Valmlki’s version of 
the story of Rama 

Let us now proceed to inquire who this 
Narada really was, and who this Valmlki also 
was, and what they must have actually said 
about R5ma, and whom they meant by that 
name, so revered in India 

WHO IS NARADA? 

According to the Hindu accounts, NSrada 
IS a son of Brahma and a Divine Bishi He 
IS an expert in singing Divine songs about the 
greatness of Vishnu, and on this particular 
occasion, suddenly comes down from the skies 
to tell Valmlki the story of Rama, having been 
sent by Brahma himself for this purpose, and 
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he as suddenly disappears through the skies, 
immediately after fulfilling his mission He 
IS very learned and eloquent, vag-vidam varam, 
and IS alwa3rs ruminating on the Vedas, tapas 
svadhyaya mratam 

He IS, moreover, represented to be quite 
unable to keep secrets to himself, but he must 
tell them to some one or other — what- 
ever they may be that he hears or sees any- 
where, hence he is represented to be a fomentor 
of quarrels among men, a maha risht or maha 
mum though he may be He was on one 
occasion cursed to be born as a Sudra with a 
face like a monkey’s' So the Puxanic account 
says 


His name is explamed to mean ‘one who 
communicates wisdom to others,’ from Sans- 
krit naram, that which pertains to nara, man, 
and dadaU, one who gives, although wisdom 
IS seldom a characteristic of man But judg- 
ing from the fact of his appearance on earth 
through the skies and his disappearance again 
from the earth through the same medium, as 
described in this poem^ one is justified in deri- 


’■ jagama vihayasam (R I ii 2) 
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vmg the name from Skt irtaia} watei, and 
c?a = that which gives, — a cloud* The name 
then simply means a ‘rumour’ heaid fiom the 
clouds or the sky, as it were It means a hear- 
say Thus the name of Naiada stands for an 
ttihasa, a hearsay or tiadition 


What IS the itihasa, hearsay or tradition^ 
about Rama that came originally to India ? 
Wh.at it IS, has already been shown in Section 
III oT this Essay It is clearly about Rameses’s 
war against the Khetasar, the particulars of 
which are quite distorted in this legend of 
Rama, as it is alleged to have been commimi- 
cated by NSrada according to P Vs’s version 


* cf ‘Narayana’ derired from nara water, and ayana 

one whose abode is the ‘waters’ 

cf also “The Spirit of God moved or was brooding 
upon the face of the waters ” (Gen i 2) 

* cf Elahdasa’s expression “ Meyha-duta, ” a Cloud- 

messenger 
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The Problem before The Solution here 
us — offered — 


RAMA’S STORY IN 
ESSENCE 

Eanw starts from Ayo- 
dhya, crosses the QongsSt 
goes to Ch^t} a-kuta, enters 
the Dandaka For est, visits 
some asramas, hills some 
Rakshasus, pursues Ravana 
of the Paulastya race, who 
runs away with Situ, 
attacks Lanka, and recovers 
8tta 


RAMESES’S HISTORY 
Rameses starts from 
Agadon (Memphis), crosses 
the Nile, visits Turra 
mines or Do shirn the Red 
or wonderful Mountain or 
the copper mines m Sinai, 
visits some shrines, hears 
of the revolt agamst him on 
the sea coast in the Delta of 
Egypt, marches against the 
Khetasai of the Lebanon 
Mountains, fights the 
battle of Kadesh which 
IS in a Lanka, and returns 
to his capital with his land 
recovered 
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Illustrating the march of Rameses II against the 
Ehetasar to fight him at Kadesh 
(Rama’s march agamst Ravana to fight the battle of 
Lanka) 



Illustrating the march of Bameses II to Kadesh 
against the Khetasar 

(Eama’s march against Havana to fight the battle of 
Lanka ) 


SECTION X 


N2urada Ramayana Explained. 

Rama : His name. 

Is the Rama of our poem a different per- 
son from Rameses II of Egypt? 

The name ‘Rama’ is usually derived from the 
Sanskrit root ‘^ramayati’ one who pleases, ramu 
kridayam The Amara Kosa gives it as one 
of the synonyms of BALA EAMA alone This 
IS noteworthy “ The Amara Kosa occupies 
the same dominant position in] Lexicography 
as Panini in Grammar, not improbably com- 
Iiosed about 500 A D ” ^ This shows that the 
Ramayana was composed AFTEE that date, and 
that the name of Rama, the son of Dasa-ratha, 
as also that of Parasu Rama, the ‘Rama of the 
Axe’, were added to the list of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu when it was drawn up later* 


' Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p 433 

^ Eama, “the seventh special manifestation of Vishnu 
was a warrior king and conqueror He was held to be 
the son of Dasa-ratha, king of Ayodhya, of the solar 
race” {Manual of Administration of the Madras 
Presidency Vol III Glossary, p 739). 
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The features of RSma are described by 
NSrada (R 1 1 ) There is no doubt that the Real 
Valmlki also closely followed him, both deriv- 
ing their information from Rameses’s famous 
statues at Memphis and Tams m the Delta of 
Egyplk or at Abu Simbel in Nubia 

But P Vs indulges m objectionable details 
in his description of Rama’s appearance (See 
R V X3QCV 17) 

The name ‘Rama’ means, as we now know, 
‘one who pleases even by his appearance’, 
Skt ramayatt “Now Rameses the Great, if 
he was as much like his portraits as his por- 
traits are like each other, must have been one 
of the handsomest men, not only of his own 
day, but of all history Wheresoever we meet 
with him, whether in the fallen colossus at 
Memphis, oi in the syenite torso of the British 
Museum, or among the innumerable bas-reliefs 
of Thebes, Abydos, Gournah, and Bayt-el-W aly, 
his features (though bearing in some instances 
the impress of youth and m others of maturity) 
are always the same A godhke seremty, 
an almost superhuman pride, an immutable 
will, breathe from the sculptured stone He 
has learned to beheve his prowess irresistible, 
and himself alm ost divine ” * 

^ Miss A B Edward’s “A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile" pp 285— ’7 
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One of the names of Eameses II is shown 
thus in hieroglyphics — Ra-User-Ma (Petne 
vol 111 p 28) and Ra-Ma-User (MissEdward^s, 
p 263) 

There seems to be no reason why other 
people who were not specialists like the modem 
Egyptolc^sts should not have read, even though 
mistakenly, be it granted, in these hieroglyphics, 
the name ‘RSma’ for that of Ramessu or 
Rameses 

The difficulties that one has to face while 
reading the ancient Egyptian characters have 
already been pointed out An additional au- 
thority may also be quoted here, if only to 
keep the matter fresh before the mmd of the 
reader again 

“The hieroglyphics”, says Prof. Rawlin- 
son,^ “are sometimes written in column, one 
over another, but is, comparatively speaking, 
a rare arrangement In general, as in most 
other forms of writing, the characters are in 
hne, with only an occasional snper-inscnption 
of one sign over that which m pronunciation 


History of Ancient Egwpt, Vol I p 134 
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follows it They are read, when written in 
line, from left to right, or from right to left, 
according to the direction in which the char- 
acters face* This direction is most clearly 
seen in the human and animal forms, but it is 
not confined to these, most characters fronting 
one way or another The direction is from 
left to right, if the characters face to the left, 
and vice versa” 

Now-a-days the names of kings are quoted 
by serial numbers, if they happen to have a 
common name, and are referred to the coun- 
tries over which they rule. Thus we have 
Emg George I, II V of Great Britain. But 
this was not the case m Ancient or Mediaeval 
times. 

It sounds very awkward, indeed, and per- 
haps also irreverent to speak of a king as the 
son of such and such a one It appears to me 
that ^Ba-messu’ is only a descriptive or dynas- 
tic epithet, and not his personal name, by which 
he was popularly known. 


* “There are occasional exceptions of this rule (Birch 
in Bunsen’s Egypt, Vol v p 595), but they are so 
rare as scarcely to deserve attention ’’ (Prof Eaw- 
Imson’s note) 
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The full name of Rameses II is given as 

‘‘Uasr-Ma’at-Ra Satep-en-Ra Ramessu-Me(r)i> 
Aman ” This in Babylonian was written 
Uashmuariya Satepnariya Riyamasesa Maia- 
mana • 

The names of kings are shortened through 
affection for familiar use One of the sons of 
Rameses II is said by the Egyptologists to have 
borne the name “Amen-her-khop-shef” What 
a jaw-breakmg name for daily use ’ 

The name of R5ma is ai^ met with in 
Assyrian or North Syrian languages * 

Prof Georg. Ourtius gives the following 
information about the name as it is met with 
in other languages also 

Gk. «^p e u a, irema (adv ) quietly 

Zd. ram rest, 

ram-a, (f ) rest 

Goth, 

Lith. ram-a-s rest, 

ram-u-s of gentle nature 

^ General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian iCollec- 

tions m the British Museum ” p 303 
* I have met with the name somewhere in connection 

with Assyrian History, possibly in one of Prof. 

Sayce*s writings, but have lost the reference* 
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Bopp ‘G1 ’ Pott W 11 2, 217 Benf ii 10 

The fundamental notion of comfortable 
rest evidently underlies all these forms” ^ 

Doubtless the name has passed into these 
languages on account of Rameses’s greatness 
and fame or on account of the fear he inspired 
in other people, as Alexander the Great’s name 
is called upon m the East, it is said, by mothers 
to put their children to sleep 

In the Bible also some places are men- 
tioned, bearing the name of Rama or Ramah* 
like the George Town m Madras, which has 
re-placed the old name of ‘Black Town’ 

In Egypt itself, there was more than one 
town called after Ra-ames as the one at- 
Pelusium 

The name of the god at Thebes, usually 
read by the Egyptologists as Amon-Ra, might 
equally well have been read as Ra-Amon, like 
Sit-Amon, in which case the meaning of the 
name is unaltered, and yet its form becomes 
identical with the Indian and Bibhcal ones 

^ Principles of Greek Etymology — (translated by A S 
Wilfctns & E B England John Murray) Vol I 
p 393 

’ See Encyclopaedia Biblioa. art ‘Eama’ & Eamah’ 
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The inscription on the Stele, now in Turin, 
was oiiginally drawn up by the piiests of 
Anaon-Ra-Sonther at Thebes* The name of 
this god IS familiar in India as Sunder 
Raman, a name of some peisons, named after 
the god, and not the god named after such 
persons in India The word has evidently come 
into Sanskrit through some foreign channel. 
It cannot be held that the name Sunder 
Raman has crept up from India to the god m 
Thebes 

Dravidian names in South India pre- 
serve the original form of the name of Bama 
better than Sanskrit does (Of The Tamil and 
Malayalam form ^IramarC ) The correct Telugu 
form IS ‘Ramundu’, but the nasal is now dropped 


Edwin Sevan’s History of Egypt under the Ptolemaia 
Dynasty (Methuen) p, 370 

‘Sonther’ or *Sunder’ is an Aryan word that 
appears to have been in use in Syria as in India. 
Sanskrit cannot claim it as its exclusive property. 
Besides, the name appears after the Greek and 
Roman times, when there existed frequent inter- 
course between Syria, Egypt, Greece and Rome on 
the one hand, and India on the other 

‘Sundara’ is derived m Amara Rosa from tbe 
root ‘dring’ adare, sutaram adriyata, that which 
pleases much, that which is much r^arded. 
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in common use Sanskrit, which is fond of 
aspirate endmgs, has changed the final nasal 
into a visai ga, a soft aspirate There must thus 
surely have been a reason for reading the name 
of Amon-Ra as Raman or RSmah 

Who else could this Rama have been, if 
he were not Rameses the Second of Egypt ? 

“ The central figure of Egyptian History,” 
writes Miss Edwardes,' “ has always been, pro- 
bably always will be, Rameses the Second He 
holds this place partly by right, partly by acci- 
dent He was born to greatness, he achieved 
greatness, and he had borrowed greatness 
thrust upon him. It was his singular destiny 
not only to be made a posthumous usurper of 
glory, but to be forgotten by his own name, 
and remembered in a variety of aliases As 
Sesoosis, as Osymandias, as Sesostns, he be- 
came credited in course of time with all the 
deeds of all the heroes of the new Empire, be- 
ginning with Thothmes H, who preceded him 
by 300 years, and ending with Sheshank, the 
captor of Jerusalem, who hved four centuries 
after him Modem science, however, has repair- 
ed this injustice, and while disclosing the long- 
lost names of a brilhant succession of sovereigns. 


1 


A Thousand Miles up the Nile” p 262 
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has enabled us to ascribe to each the honors 
which are his due We know now that some of 
these weie greater conquerors than Rameses 11. 
We suspect that some were better rulers Yet 
the popular hero keeps his ground What he 
has lost by interpretation on the one hand, he 
has gamed by interpretation on the other; and. 
the beau sabreur of the third Salher papyrus 
remains to this day the representative Pharaoh 
of a line of monarchs whose history covers a 
space of fifty centuries, and whose frontiers 
reached at one time from Mesopotamia to the 
ends of the Soudan ” 

Narada does not say where Rama started 
from on his expedition against Ravana Still 
it may be assumed that he started from Mem- 
phis, called here AyOdhya, the most ancient 
city m Egypt and its capital tor a long time 
before Thebes displaced it 



SECTION XI 


What City is the Real Ayodhya ? 


The name Ay5dhya is the transliterated 
form of the Greek word agadon, which was 
a name of Memphis, according to Plutarch ^ 


The description of it given m the R5m5- 
yana, can m no way be apphed to the raised 
ground on the banks of the river Gogra, oppo- 
site to Fyzabad in North India, as no rehcs 
whatever of it have been found there But it 
does apply to Memphis in ancient Egypt. 

“Memphis”, says Prof W M Muller,* was 
situated some ten miles south of modem Cairo, 
on the west bank of the Nile By its position, 
between northern and southern Egypt, near the 
south end of the Delta, it was well suited 
for being the capital The mounds at the 


‘ de Istde et Ostrtde, 20 
* Encyclopa^ta Btblica art Noph Col 3433 
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modern villages of Mit-Ra-hineli* and Bed-Ra- 
slien mark the principal part of Memphis? 
that it really ran 150 stadia* from north 
to south (Diodorus)* is doubtful The 

many divinities and sanctuaries to which 
the inscriptions and the classical writers refer 
can not be enumerated completely here. They 
include the local divinity Ptah (figured in 
human form, usually standmg, and explamed 
as the ‘divine workmaster’,* and creator of the 
world as demiurgos), who had three different 


* [so-called] “from an Egyptian name meaning ‘alley 

of spliinxes’ (after W Spiegelberg) One of the 
mounds is said still to have the name Tel(l)-Munf”. 
— note by Prof Muller 

’ “atadmm (Gk anc ) measure of length, about 202 yds ’’ 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 

* The Ramayana says ‘Ayodhya is 12 yojanas in length 

by 3 broad’ 

The origmal Valmiki probably got his informa- 
tion from personal observation or from such a source 
as Diodorus But P V j has tried to out-do him 


Ptah-Skt Dita, father, or Thoth, Skt Dhata 
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forms and three large temples here Sokaris* 
•was the local god of the -western part, there- 
fore, of the necropohs (near the modern Sakka- 
rah, which is, possibly, the same as Sokaris cf 
Issachar* } 6) The latest theology tried to 
find the emanation of the combined Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris* m the famous Apis(hap) bull * 

“Memphis was the most important city of 
Egypt and the principal royal residence until 
the rise of the eighteenth (Theban) dynasty 
The kings of the eighteenth dynasty began to 
neglect Memphis, but they still resided there 
occasionally It outhved Thebes and Sais, 
and contmued to be populous among the Ptole- 
mies, who treated it as a kind of second capi- 
tal, although Alexandria drew off all wealth 
from it They even were crowned there (cf. 
Rosetta inscription, line 7 etc) as pharaohs 
Sinking very slowly in population, Mem- 
phis survived as a city until the Arab con- 
querors bmlt a new capital very near it, on the 


' cf Skt ‘sekhara’ 

’ According to this reference “the name ‘Issachar’ is 
by some explamed as Is-sachar, the men of the god 
Saker” (H W H -Hope W Hogg) 

’ Skt ‘Pitah-Sekhara-Siva’ (Osiris —Siva) 

* 4pts (hap, Egyptian) -Skt Posana- bull 
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opposite bank of the Nile, as Fostat or old 
Cairo 

“ This completed the depopulation of Mem- 
phis The rums of Memphis, still described, 
by ‘ Abd-el-latif ’ (about 1000 A D ) and AbuKeda, 
as very remarkable, have disappeared almost 
entirely Of the city itself nothing of general 
interest remains but two large monolithic 
statues of Rameses II, probably identical with 
the statues described by Herodotus and Strabo 
as flanking the entrance to the great temple 
of Ptah” ... 

Again, Prof Maspero writes^ “This Menes, 
according to the priests, suriounded Memphis 
with dykes, he, then, made a lake round it, 
to the north* and west, fed by the river, the 
city being bounded on the east by the Nile 

Mm-nofiru which is the origin of Mem- 
phis, probably signified “the good refuge”,* the 


^ Dawn of Civihsatton pp 233-4 

* This appears to be the original of the River Sarayu on 

which ‘Ayodhya’ or a g a d w n was situated, and 
along which ‘Rama’ is said to have journeyed up to 
its junction with the Nile (the ‘Ganges’ of P Vy V 
before he crossed the mam river 

* cf Ayodhya’, the undef eatable (city) 
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haven of the good, the burying-place where the 
Hessed dead came to rest beside Osins ” 

In a note here, he adds “The translation 
made by the Greeks, ormos agadon, ex- 
actly corresponds to the ancient orthography, 
Mm-nofiru, which has become Min-nofir, Min- 
nufi, the ‘Haven of the Good” by dropping the 
plural termination and then the final ? (De 
Iside et Osiride i 30, Parthey’s edition, p 35) 

Mrs A E QmbeU says “Memphis “stret- 
ched for miles along the Nile” * 

Miss A B Edward^s writes — * “ Where is 
the Memphis of Herodotus, of Strabo, of 
‘ Abd-el-Latif ’ ’ Where are those stately 
rums, which, even in the Middle Ages, 
extended over a space estimated at half a day’s 
gowrney in every directiord The great colos- 
sus marks the site of the main entrance to the 
Temple of Ptah That tranquil sheet of palm- 
fnnged back-water occupies the basin of a 
vast artificial lake excavated by Mena 

“ Abd-el-Latif, writing at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, speaks with 

‘ “ A Traveller %n Egypt". (MethuerO, P 36 
* ‘ A Thousand Miles up the Nile”, (Boutledge) pp 66-’ 7. 



The fillcn Colossus of Rameses H at the entrance of the Temple of Ptah at Mltrahineh in Egypt 

(from Maspero s Struggle^ p 4?3) 
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enthusiasm of the colossal statues and lions, 
the enormous pedestals, the archways formed 
of only three stones, the bas-reliefs, and other 
wonders that were yet to be seen upon the 
spot” ^ 


The Ayodhya of the Ramayana is said to 
have been founded by Manu himself * 

This Manu, is usually held to be the Vaiva- 
svata Manu, who rules over the universe, 
according to the Hindu accounts, for seventy 
one maha-yugas, each maha-yuga covering 
a period of 4,320,000 years, as under A maha- 
yuga is the sum of the four ordinary yugas, 


^ We are told that Ayodhya was filled with donkeys, 
besides other animals (R I v 13) 
varana sampurnam 
gohhtr ushtrath Kharais 

This may perhaps be also taken be an indica- 
tion, among others, that Ayodhya was some city 
outside the India of Hinduism It is certainly very 
peculiar on the part of an Indian, presumably a 
Brahmin Vaishnava, to mention the existence of 
donkeys in the city as one of its distinguishing 
features 

* '‘^Ayodhya nama nagari 
tafra asit loka vtsruta 
Manuna manavendrena 
ya purt nvrmtta svayam” (R I v 6) 
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the Kali yuga lasting 432,000 years. 


the Dvapara „ 

5 ) 

864,000 „ 

the Treta „ 


1,296,000 „ 

& the Knta „ 

55 

1,728,000 „ 


total 

4,320,000 „ 


The present mahS-yuga is the twenty- 

eighth of his rule Therefore he has 

been 

ruler for 



27 maha-yugas or 

116,640,000 

years 

and in the 28th, during the! 

Krvta yuga j 

1,728,000 

55 

55 55 TT&tCL 

1,296,000 

55 

„ „ Dvapara „ 

864,000 

55 

& „ „ KaU „ ■) 

(up to date about) | 

5,000 

55 

total 

120,533,000 

55 


Eama is said to have lived between the 
Treta and the Dvapara yugas of the present 
maha-yuga, and thirty thousand years BEFORE 
the beginning of the Dvtipara yuga There- 
foie he was born about 899,000 years ago as 
under 
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the present Kali 2 /^ 90 = 5,000 yeais. 
the Dvapara yuga 864,000 „ 

& before the „ began — 30,000 „ 

total 899 000 „ 

His genealogy is given in R I Lxx., where 
thirty four of his ancestors from Manu toDasa- 
ratha are named Each of them must have 
ruled for a very long period of time Dasa- 
ratha is said to have ruled or lived 60,000 years. 
Dzlipa, 17 th ancestor of Rama’s and great 
grandfather of Raghu reigned 30000 years.’^ 
Therefore taking for an average 45,000 years 
of rule for these 34 ancestors we are carried 
back to Manu 34x45,000 years or 1,530,000 
years Therefore, the town of Aybdhya in India 
must have been founded at least 1,530,000 
years ago 

E.E With apologies to aU Sanskrit scholars 
and Historians of India who believe Rama to 
have been a prince of India f 


Dtlipas~tu maha teja 

trtmmt varsha sahcLsram 

raja rajyam akarayaf*. (R. I* xLii 8) 



SECTION XII 


What does the name 
“ Sringi-bera-pura” really mean ? 

It seemed as if every reader of the Poem had 
always correctly xmderstood that according’ 
to the original tradition this town, was 
situated at the confluence of the Sarayu, ssid 
to be the modem Gogra, with the Eiver Ganges. 

But a recent pubhcation contaimng rather a 
disconcerting account of the story having fallen 
mto my hands, it strikes me as if the original 
tradition had proceeded very much on different 
hnes The writer of that pubhcation says * 
“ The RSmSyana mentions several places in the 
Allahabad District, notably Singraur in pargana 
Nawahganj where the King of the Bhils is said 
to have welcomed Rama on his way to the 
south after crossing the Junma at AUahabad, 
and notices the undying % tree in the Patal- 
puri Temple of the Fort under whose shade 
R§ma, his wife and brother are said to have 
rested after crossing the river ” 

^ “ Indian Samce Congress Guide Book Allahabad 
Session, January 1930" p 5 This is a guide to 
Allahabad for use by members of the Seveuteeuth 
Session of the Indian Science Congress ” 
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“The same immortal epic further mentions 
the incident of Bharata, the brother of R§.ma 
coming to seek his elder brother with a 
princely following and being entertained at 
the abode of the great sage Bharadvaja, which 
now forms a famous place of pilgrimage” 

Again it says on p 20 ‘ Singraur which 

stands on a headland on the north bank of the 
Ganges twenty-two miles to the north-west of 
Allahabad was the sthan of Sringi Rishi, a 
vaulted room of brick with a few fragments of 
sculpture including the figure of the sun on a 
four-wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses. . 
Singraur is said to have been a large place m 
former times ” 

It IS hardly of any use to criticise such an 
account as this But the upshot of it seems to 
be that there was another tradition in the 
neighbourhood of Allahabad, according to which 
Rama was spared the trouble of going along a 
very circuitous route, first to the confluence of 
the rivers Sarayu (said to be the Gogra) and 
Ganges near Patna, and then retracing his 
steps, as it were, by going westward about 200 
miles to reach Prayag, there to be directed by 
Bharadvaja to live at Ckitra-kuta This new 
account appears to take RSma from AySdhya 
in a straight line directly southward to 

7 
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Allahabad or Singraur, the distance thus saved 
to Eama being very considerable indeed 

While Singraur is here made the sthan of 
a RISHI, named SEINGI, the fiist word in the 
name Sringi-bera-pura is usually explained to 
mean the “deer” 

Let us follow, however, the account we are 
most familiar with in the present text called 
after Valmlki 

Leaving AySdhya then, ESma reached at 
sunset the pura, town, named Sringi-b^ra which 
was at the confluence of the stream Sarayu 
and the river called here “Ganges,” ^ and spent 
the night with Guha, the head of the Nishadas 

The name of this place SRINGI-BERA-PTJEA. 
IS strangely misunderstood by the Indian 
commentators 

Sringi-bera-pura, according to them, means 
snnginam beram yasimn tat snngi-beram, the 
place where hfe-size dummies or images of 
wild animals, such as deer &c , were kept 
in front of the house in order to entice the 
living ones to come near enough to enable the 
hunter to catch them > This appears to be a 


* See tLe separate section below on the use of this name 
in the Ramayana 
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novel method of catching, big game, especially 
the timid and fleet-footed animals like the deer, 
by imitating their cries But the word h^iam 
IS left here unexplained The commentators 
appear to be under the misapprehension that 
the word 6era has something to do with the 
idea of bargaining It is so used m common 
speech to day, as every one knows But it is 
not an Indian word at all Similarly the name 
Kuhera, is wrongly explained in the Amara 
Kosa. It says Kuhera is kutsitam heram sari- 
ram yasya sah Kuberah, bet am = body; ‘one who 
has a delusive body ’ No authority for inter- 
preting the word m this wise is quoted So 
we see that this sort of interpietation is the 
result of sheer guess work 

‘Sringa-beram’ in Sanskrit means ginger. 
On account of the vowel change from a to z, the 
above ingenious explanation has had to be 
invented by the pandits 

The word should, properly speaking, be 
divided into, not 8nngz + beia but into Seren-^ 
Kahira It has nothing to do with the deer or 
the ‘ body of man’ It is a foreign word, 
distorted by the Indian poet and grossly 
misunderstood by the co mm entator 

“ The title siren used in the phrase ‘theflve 
lords of the Philistines’ is probably a word of 
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tliexr own language, and may be connected 
witb “tarannos” by which it is rendered in 
the Targum and the Peshitta ” ^ 

“The rulers of the five cities [of the 
Philistines] are called seramm ” * 

“Some of them or of their kinsmen, had 
served in the armies of the Hittites in their 
wars with Rameses II (W M M L c 254 ft), 
and they had now perhaps discovered the 
weakness of the decadent empire Their suc- 
cesses opened to them new fields of conquest 
and plunder, and brought them at last to the 
very doors of Egypt” * 

“ Nothing IS known for certain respecting 
the Cabin”, says Prof Rawlinson,* “Some 
think they were an inferior ordei of gods, but 
were probably in the same manner as the third 
order of gods m Eg 3 T)t, who in one capacity 
ranked even above the great gods The name 
CaJnn was doubtless derived from the Sevutic 
word Kahir, “great” The eight great gods of 


’ Encijcl<^aedta Biblica art ‘Pluhstmes’ by Prof W M 
Muller, Gol 3717 

* Ibid Col 3722 

* Ibid Cols 3718-’9 

“ H(^o(k)tus, Vol n p 95, note 9 
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the Phoenicians, the offspring to one great 
father, Sydik, the ‘oust’, were called Cabin 
Democritus says “This mention of Esmoun 
with Palestine reminds us of the account in 
the Eible that the Phihstines came of an 
Egyptian stock as an Arab tradition Hero- 
dotus mentions the Egyptian Cabin at Mem- 
phis (ill 37), whose temple no one was permit- 
ted to enter, except the pnest alone, they were 
said to be sons of Vulcan oi Pthah (as the 
Egyptian Asclepius called Emeph or Aimothph 
also was), and like that god m one of his char- 
acters, were represented as pigmy figures. It 
is not impossible that the Cabin in Egypt were 
figured as the god Pthah-Sokar-OsiriS, who was 
a deity of Hades, and the three names he had 
agree with the supposed numbei of the Cabiri 
of Samothrace The number 8 might also be 
thought to accord with that of the eight gods 
of Egypt ’ ^ 

[Ptah-Sokaxi-Osiris may possibly represent 
the Cabin of Egypt, though the Phoemcian 
Cabin being eight m number would argue that 
they were the eight gods of Egypt The Cabin 
of Samothrace were thought to be the same as 
the Corybantes and Curetes, and these being so 
much connected with the Mystenes of Ceres 


* Bawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol II p 95 
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seem to point to the office of Pthah-Sofcan- 
Osiris. Herodotus calls them sons of Vulcan 
But we have no son of Pthah mentioned on the 
monuments except Aimothph or Asclepius, and 
he IS not figured like the pigmy god of Memphis 
Damascius in his Life of Isidorus says, “ The 
Asclepius of Beiytus is neither Greek nor 
Egyptian, but of Phoenician oiigin, for (seven 
sons were boin of Sedyk, called Dioscuri and 
Cabin, and the eighth of them was Esmun, 
who IS interpreted Asclepius”. Esmun signifies 
in fact ‘eight,’ whence the name of Hermopohs 
Shmoun B/18, “the two eights”, and Esmun is 
evidently related to the Hebrew Shemeneh 
and the Arabic Themunieh or Tseman But 
neither this nor the mention of Asclepius will 
explain the charactei of the Cabin, though 
the number of eight great gods, among whom 
Asclepius cannot be admitted The name 
Cabin ‘great’ is certainly Phoenician, and not 
Egyptian But whether eight great gods, or 
Pthah-Sokar-Osins, the Cabin could not be 
sons of Pthah” G W]» 

Again, Dr Seyffert writes — “ Cabin (Gk. 
Kabetroi) The name of certain deities, sup- 
posed to represent the beneficent powers of 
nature and worshipped in certain parts of 


‘ Eawlmson’s Herodotus, Vol 11 p 439, note 2 
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Greece, in Boeotia, for instance, and in the 
islands of Imbros, Lemnos and Samothrace. 
Nothing certain IS known of their real chaiacter, 
or the forms of their worship The name is, 
perhaps, Phoenician, and if so, means “the great 
or mighty ones ” It would seem that they were 
originally imagined as irassessing similar 
powers to those of the Telchines, Curetls, 
Corybantes and Dactyli, and that they were 
confused sometimes with the Dioscuri, and 
sometimes with Demetor and Hermes, and some- 
times (especially in Lemnos) with Hephaestus 
Their worship was secret The Mysteries of 
the Cabiri of Samothrace stood in high consi- 
deration during the Macedonian and Roman 
periods, being regarded, indeed, as inferior only 
to the Eleusiman Mysteries m sanctity The 
imtiated were supposed to have secured special 
protection against mishaps, especially by sea” ^ 

Besides the Cabin at Memphis, as men- 
tioned by Herodotus, there is a Tell-el-Kahvr 
Mountain, and a railway station from Ismalia 
over the desert to Egypt, where Wolseley 
defeated Arabi Pasha and ended the rebellion. 


^ Seyffert’s Dtctxonary of Classical Antiquities axt. 
‘Cabtri’ 
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of 1882^ (See also the map in Budge’s iViZe ) 
Ag a.THj the country to the south of Palestine, 
sometimes marked as NEGEB, which means 
South Land, is marked as that occupied by the 
Shassu or Kebiri, robber tribes* 


^ Mrs A A Quibell’s A Wayfarer in Egypt p 20 
^ Encyclopaedia Bibhca art ‘Egypt’ Maps facing Cols 
1208 & 1248. See also Miss M E Monokton Jones’s 
Egypt from the Monuments, p 124 
It may be supposed that in accordance with this cir- 
cumstance that the Ntshadas are said to have been 
a community of robbers (See Amara-Kosa) and 
Guha IS thought to have been their leader or king 
It IS strange that he is described as a “bosom friend” 
of Rama’s Eamasya atma-sama&sakhal* (R II 

L 33) 


SECTION ZIII 

Who b Cuba ? 

According to the Eamayana, he is the lea- 
der or king, of the iV'istedos,^ hunters 

or robbers The commentator explains the 
name to mean guhati iti guhah, ‘one who keeps 
other’s properties’, that is to say, “one who 
steals other’s money &c and conceals it with- 
out their being able to find it again” — ^rather a 
humourous explanation ' The commentator 
adds “ This shows that Rama saves any one 
who seeks his protection, whatever his char- 
acter may be” ' ' One would, however, think 
that it was Rama who sought Guha’s protec- 
tion and assistance on this occasion. 

But the word ‘guha’ in Sanskrit means 
also Kartikeya, the son of the Knttikas, Plei- 
ades, wives of SIX out of the seven Biskis in 
the constellation of the Great Bear, according 
to the Hindu Mythology They are said to 


^NtshadcC is also explained in Amara Kom to mean 
“Vishnu”^ How strange that the same Sanskrit 

word should mean, a hunter, a robber and Vishnu! 

Nishadah mshidati papam asmm , *in him dweUs 
sm’ 
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Iiave nmsed at their breasts this Guha in his 
infancy on a certain occasion He is also called 
Scanda, and Farvah-nandana, son of Parvati, 
•wife of Siva, and Maha-senah or Ssnani, one 
•who commands a large army The name Guha 
IS explained m this connection to mean guhott 
para ayudhebhyah atma sainyam gopayati, “Guha 
IS one who piotects his own army against the 
weapons of others” And the name Skanda is 
explained to mean scandayaU sat7 um soshayaU, 
“ one who weakens his enemies ” 

The name is explained, however, by Mr 
M S Ramaswami Ayer, a learned Hindu 
gentleman, to mean Alexander, whose name 
IS distorted, he says, into Iskander by the 
Muslims and Skanda or Skandan or Scandar 
by the Indians 

It IS well-kno^wn that Egypt hailed Alex- 
ander as a hberator from the Persian yoke in 


^ This scholar, who is an old and respected friend of the 
writer’s, knows more about the Bible and the history 
of early Christianity than most Christians them- 
selves do He tells me that the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Kama’s name m Tamil is ‘Iraman’ and of 
'Skanda’ is “Iskandar” 
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332 B C “Mazakes, the acting satrap” says 
Prof Edwyn Bevan,* “ordered the towns of 
Egypt, beginning with Pelusium to open their 
gates to the conqueroi Aftei putting a garri- 
son in Pelusium, Alexander moved up the east- 
ern arm of the Nile, first to Heliopolis, and 
then to Memphis Accoiding to Curtius, 
Mazakes delivered over to Alexander in Mem- 
phis 800 talents and the goodly things of the 
(Persian) king’s house A Macedonian walked 
as king m the palace of Pharaoh The ro- 
mance of Alexander, composed m Egypt, pro- 
bably in the 3rd century A D , says Alexander 
actuallywent thiough the ceremony of enthrone- 
ment in the temple of Ptah at Memphis, accoid- 
ing to the rites used in the case of the old 
Pharaohs The statement may be true, but 
one has to remember that the lomance was 
concocted partly in order to flatter Egyptian 
national feeling and to represent Alexander as 
a true successor of the native kings The 
writer invented or propagated the story that 
Alexander was really the son of Nectanebo, 
who, being a magician, had taken the form of 
a serpent in order to have intercourse with 
the wife of King Philip of Macedon His 
statement about the enthronement at Memphis 


^ 'Ptolemaic Egypt', pp 3, 3 [Methuen & Go ] 
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IS likely to be an invention with a similar 
purpose ” 

“Alexander on his arrival at Memphis 
offered sacrifice to the sacred bull and the other 
national deities the Greeks felt a strange 
awe in the presence of traditions as old as the 
Egyptian They were accustomed to think of 
THgy pt as a land of marvels Verses of Homer 
which ran m their minds from childhood, con- 
nected Egypt with the heroic age of long ago 
The immense antiquity, the vast imposing 
monuments and temples, the spectacle of an 
ancient order of hfe going on, enigmatic and 
eccentric in many of its features, the pecuhar 
aspect and charm of the land fed by the mys- 
terious Nile, — all this had filled the idea of 
Egypt with a umque body of associations for 
the Greeks”*. 

“ The other event, which stands out in 
connection with Alexander’s winter residence 
in Egypt, is his visit to the Temple of Ammon, 
— as the Greeks called Amen — in the oasis 
now called Siwah The first problem connected 
with it IS why Alexander should have chosen, 
when in Egypt itself there were ancient and 


* Prof Bevan’s Ptolemaic Egypt pp 3-4 
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magnificent temples of Amen, tofmake a jour- 
ney across the desert to the “lone and dis- 
tant temple in the palm groves of Siwah, ” 
fifteen to twenty days’ journey from the Nile 
valley It seems a sufficient reason that the 
oracle of Amen in the oasis had had for many 
generations a peculiar prestige in the Greek 
world Croesus had consulted it, as well as the 
principal Greek oracles in the 6th century 
Pindar had composed a hymn to Ammon We 
hear of Greeks, — ^Eleans, Spartans, Athenians— 
sending embassies to the shnne, to procure 
oracular advice, in the days before Alexander 
Euripides speaks of the “ rainless seat of 
Ammon”, as of a place familiar to the Greeks, 
to which people in need of divine counsel 
naturally go. 

“ Greek legend asserted that Pei sens and 
Herakles had gone to consult Ammon before 
their great enterprises Oallisthens, who was, 
later on, if not now, in Alexander’s entourage, 
affirmed that the thought of these two heroes 
had been one of the chief motives which 
prompted Alexander to make his journey 
[Strabo xvii 814] It might be naive to point 
such a motive m the case of a modem practi- 
cal man, but it is thoroughly in accordance 
with the temperament of Alexander There 
IS certainly a problem here, but the problem is 
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not why Alexander in particular wanted to 
consult the ram-headed god, but why this 
shrine, so far out of the world and so difficult 
of access, had ever become a place to which 
Greeks resorted 

“The oracle of Amen of Siwah said to 
Alexander that he, Alexander, was the son of 
Zeus [Ammon] (Strabo, xvii 814)”* “Alex- 
ander asks whether the god, his father, will 
grant him the dominion over the whole earth, 
and receives the ans'wer that the god will 
surely do so” * “ It is as ‘Dhul karnein’ the 

two-horned that he has passed from pre- 
Islamic folklore into the Koran” * 

Thus also it IS that Alexander has become 
in Indian legends Guha, Skanda, Skandar or 
Skandan, Maha-stoam and so on 


* Prof E Bevan, pp 8-9 

* Ibid p 12 

’ „ p 13 

* - n 14 



SECTION XIY 


What river is really meant by P.V^ under 
the name of the “ Ganges ” 

Rama is said to have crossed the “Ganges” 
at Srmgi-bera-pura What is the river really 
meant here ^ 

It IS very difficult to disentangle from the 
text what words were actually spoken by 
Narada in his communication of Rama’s story 
to the Real Vahnlki, as the account is reported 
to us by a third party— Pseudo-Valmlki 
the Second, — who has clearly coloured it by 
his own beliefs 

The orthodox Brahmins usually or some- 
times at any rate, speak of any river or othei 
water as ‘Ganga’ or Ganges The expression 
Patala Ganga is used by them to mean any 
spring or well-water The force of this habit 
has evidently had its effect in the present case 
also 


While describing Bharata’s return from 
Giri-vraja in Assyria beyond Bahlika or Balkh, 
P.V 8 says that he crossed the ‘Ganges,’ which 
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did not at all lie in his way * The commenta- 
tor says that the NAME ‘ GANGES ’ IN THIS 
TERSE MEANS A EIVBB IN GENEEAL (See the 
mapof his]oumey shown in this Essay on p 46) 

Lastly, the Ifeyptian hierc^lyphio which 
stands for Ban Ben, meaning a shrine, m 
that language, may have been mistakenly 
read ‘Ganga’ or ‘gaTJgan’, lit “water going, 
going”,* by an Indian interpreter of it There 
was a Ben Ben shrine on the Nile somewhere 
near where RSma is said to have crossed it * 

“ The name On, by which it is known in the 
Bible, is written with a hieroglyph represent- 
mg a sort of pillar, which is generally read An 
or In, but On probably represents more nearly 
its ongmal pronunciation The inhabitants 
worshipped Re, sun-god (sometimes read as 
Ra), who seems originally to have been an 


^ ” Bar amatim-cha Gangam-cha 
yugmena prahpadya cha 
uttaram Vvta-Mai^anam 
Bharundampravtsadvanam” (RII Lxxi 5) 

* This IS the literal meaning of Ganga or Ganges, 
according to Max Muller 

■* The head of the Egyptian Delta was formerly at 
Heliopolis, where there was a Ben Ben shrine It 
was there, therefore, that Rama is said to have- 
crossed ”the Ganges” i e* the Rile 




The Sun Temple of Heliopolis 
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Asiatic deity, and the symbol of this god was 
a pyramidion, or small pyramid, called Ben or 
Ben-ben, which stood in an open court “A 
P3rramidion was always called Ben or Ben-ben, 
and as such it was the centre of worship in 
the sun-temple of On or Heliopolis, the sun 
being supposed to have risen for the first time 
in the form of a phoenix upon it” * 

‘During the first few years of his reign, 
Amenhotep W lived at Thebes, and built there 
a Ben-ben, or shrine dedicated to Harmachis, 
who was a form of the sun-god but of Heliopo- 
litan, not Theban rite, and it seems that this 
was regarded by the priests with disfavour 
The pretensions of the priests of Amon were 
unbearable to him and he, therefore, decided 
to leave Thebes and build a royal capital 
elsewhere” * 

In some Greek words the initial B is re- 
placed by (? m Sanskrit (Seethe Principles of 
Greek Etymology by Georg Curtius * He writes. 


‘ Weigall’s History of the Hiaraohs, Vol I 91 
’ Ibid p 159 

’ General Guide to the Egyptian Collections tn the Bri- 
tish Museum, p 354-’5 

‘ Translated into English by Profs A S Wilkins and 
E B England tJohn Murray, 1886 Vol- II p 80). 

S 
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“ A Gieek B coriesponds m the following cases 
to an Indo-Germanic g, which in Sanskrit, 
Lithuanian and Slavonic has lemained unal- 
tered, oi has changed into the coriesponding 
palatal, while in Teutonic the g is shifted to k 
The Italian and Keltic languages too now and 
then show the labial” 

“Root B a (=go) coiresponds to Skt ga go 
The reduplicated present-form Bi-Bi-s corres- 
ponds to the Skt gi-qa-rm" * Buus (ox) == Skt. 
gau-s (rt gav)" * 

“ The bulk of its [Nile] waters constitutes 
the true Nile, the “Great River” of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions”* “latur-au, laur-au, which 
becomes lar o, lal-o in the Coptic The word 
Phtala IS only this name Mo preceded by the 
mascuhne article ph-, ph-” * 

“The word Nile is of uncertain origin* 
We have it from the Greeks, and they took it 

^ Curtius Vol II p 81 

* Ibid p 87 

* Maspero’s “Dawri" p 6 

‘ „ Ibid, note 4 

* "The least unlikely etymology is still that which 

derives Neilos from the Hebrew ndhr^ a river, or 
nctkhal, a torrent It is also derived from 
the branches of the Nile in the Delta” Ibid p 43 
note 1 
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from a people foreign to Egypt, either from 
the Phoenicians or the Khiti, trom people of 
Libya, or of Asia Minor When the Egyptians 
themselves did not care to tieat their rxvei as 
the god Hapi, they called it the sea, the great 
river They had twenty teims or more by 
which to designate the different phases which 
it assumed according to the seasons, but they 
would not have understood what was meant 
had one talked to them of the Nile”/ 


' Ma^ero’s Dawn, p 43 



SECTION XV 


What IS the real Chitra«fCuta ? 

Where really is the Chtra-Kuta of the 
Ramayana ’ There is nothing at all answer- 
ing to the description of it in the poem within 
twenty or twenty-five miles of Prayag or Allah- 
abad As a matter of fact it is now reputed 
to be the site where Ohatarkbt is situated bet- 
ween Banda and Manikpur on the G I P 
Railway line which runs about 55 or 60 miles 
south-west of Prayag, but this contradicts the 
text which says that it is two Yojanas and a 
half from it, “dh7 mam”, for certain 

The truth is, the real Chitra-kuta was in 
Ifeypt, opposite Memphis on the other side of 
the Nile, in the tract of country known as Tura, 
Trojh or Troja, and there in the mountain’ 
quarries were worked for the soft, white lime- 
stone found in it The casing stones of the Pyra- 
mids came from them All the finer limestone 
used for the temples and palaces of Memphis 
also came from them “The whole mountain- 
side”, says Miss Edwardes,* “seemed as if glowing 

at a white heat on the opposite side of the 
' “ A Thousand Miles up the Nile” pp 71 & 491 
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nver, that is, in the cliffs of Tura, marble 
white ” 

In another mountain, parallel to, and a 
little to the north of, the Tura mountain, lies 
the Do Shin, the Red Mountain, — another 
Chitra-kuta, not far from Memphis 

Eastwards from Memphis agam, m the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, were the mines of Sinai, 
where copper and turquoise were found Here 
was yet another Chitra-kuta 

There weie several other Ohitra kiitas also 
in Upper Egypt 

The wonderful mountain in the Turaiegion, 
then, was visited by Rama after crossing the 
Rile 



.SECTION XVI 

Where is the Dandaka Aranyam ? 

Accoidmg to the Ramayana this aranyam 
extended from the southern bank of the Jumna 
up to the banks of the Godavery, and even up to 
the Lake Pampa 

It IS also said that “the Dandaka Aranyam 
was an ancient forest lying between the Goda- 
very and the Narbada” RSma and Sita’s adven- 
tures are transferred here * 

The word atanyam means ‘a place where 
wild(’) beasts et cetera roam about “ lyarti 
mngadih atra n = gathau" ( Amara-Kosa ), 
Maha aranyam is a great aranyam 

‘Dandaka Aranyam’, according to the 
Puranic accounts, derives its name from a 
certain personage, Danda, who was the young- 
est son of Ikshvaku On account of his mis- 
deeds, he was expelled from his native city and 
banished to hve in the Vindhya Mountains 
There he built a city called Madhumanta, over 
which he ruled, and, associating with the Asuras, 
became a disciple of Sukra-Scharya, their 

’ Manual of Admtntsiratton of the Madras Presidency 

Yol III Glossary^ p 259 
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priest and guru, teacher For his misdemean- 
our again there, the guru cursed him to die 
and caused a rain of mud to fall for seven days 
on his city and all round it to a distance of 
twelve gojamis It was thus made a com- 
pletely desolate place The people fled in all 
directions to other places for safety The 
place was in consequence called Dandaka 
Aranyam 

The Amara Kosa gives a diflerent expla- 
nation of the origin of the name “Danda” It 
says “ danda'^karitvat dandah ” Danda is ‘one 
who pumshes’ Yama, Agni and Rudra are the 
three chief beings, who, assuming new names 
among the eighteen such as Indr a &c , serve 
Surya, the Sxm, personally, lest he should grant 
any boons to the Rakshasas” 

We read again that “ the town of Nellore 
in the Madras Presidency is traditionally said 
to be in the mlderness of Dandaka Aranyam 
In 1787, a peasant ploughing near the town 
struck upon the remains of a Hindu temple, 
beneath which was found a pot containmg gold 
Roman coins of the second century A D , mostly 
bearing the names of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Faustina Some were fresh, but others were 
worn and perforated, as if they had been used 
as personal ornaments When the ^oicut 
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across the Permair was beir^ constructed, the 
workmen found several coffins, apparently of 
burnt clay, embedded in quartz Some con- 
tained more than one body each, which, when 
first seen, were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion There were also found with them spear 
heads and other implements” * 

It IS thus clear that the Hindu accounts 
of the whereabouts or limits of the Dandaka 
Aranyam are vague and hazy in the extreme, 
and the same remark has to be made in regard 
to any other place or person mentioned in the 
poem 

Let us now look for it in Egypt As the 
Ghitra-kuta of the Ramayana has now been 
identified with the Tura Mountain or the Do- 
Shiro Mountam in the Delta of Egyq)t, the 
Dandaka Aranyctm must mean that portion of 
the Delta which lies round the modem town of 
Tanta near the ancient city of Athribis and 
Buto 

“ Great tracts of mud, difficult to describe 
as either solid or liquid, marshes dotted here 
and there with sandy islets, bristling with 
papyrus reeds, water-lihes and enormous plants 
through which the arms of the Nile sluggishly 


Glossary, p 586 
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pushed their ever-shifting course, low-l3n.]:^ 
wastes that intersected with streams and pools, 
unfit for cultivation and scarcely available for 
pasturing cattle The conquest of this region 
began from the outer edge only A few princi- 
palities were established at the apex of the 
Delta in localities where the soil had earliest 
been won from the river It appears that one 
of these divisions embraced thecoimtry south of 
and between the bifurcation of the Nile, Aunu 
of the North, the Hehopolis of the Greeks, was 
its capital Further down the river, between 
the more important branches, the governors of 
Sais and of Bubastis, of Athribis and of Busins, 
shared among themselves the primitive Delta 
The marshes of the interior and the dunes of 
the littoral, were not conducive to the develop- 
ment of any great industry or civilisation” ^ 


‘ Maspero’s “Damn", pp 74-5 



SECTION XVII 


Rama kills Vtradha the Rakshasa. 

While Rama was passing throi^h the 
Dandaka Aranyam, events happened which led 
to the war with Ravana 

The first cause of that wai was the attempt 
of the Rakshasa, Viiadha to carry off Sita This 
means that he was the first to raise the stand- 
aid of revolt against Rama 

Viradha was originally named TUM-BURU 
He had been a subject prince under Kubera, 
who was i^laiiiiud lo'lje the supreme ruler over 
this part of the country But a revolution 
having occurred and Ravana succeeded in oust- 
ing Eubera from his sovereignty, Viradha had 
had to transfer his allegiance to him. Since 
Rama was in reality the rightful ruler over the 
country and Ravana was becoming the aggres- 
sor, Viradha necessarily came into conflict with 
Rama, which cost him his life 

This is the real meaning of this part of the 
story in the poem 



SECTION XVIII 


Rama’s visit to Sara-bhanga. 

Eama next visited the Rishi named Sara.- 
bhanga This is apparently some shrine in the 
Delta of Egypt or near it It is not possible to 
identify it 

The name is a veiy ambiguous one The word 
Sara may mean 1) an arrow, Skt sa7 ah, in which 
case the name means ‘one who has broken the 
arrow or, 2) water, Skt saram in this ease 
it means ‘one who has broken [the force of] 
the water(s)’, that is to say, one who has drain- 
ed the mandated marshes In either case it is 
not possible to make out who or what is meant 
by the name in Egyptian History It may 
refer to some one who diained the inun- 
dated marshes of the Delta of Egypt 

It 18 also possible that the name is a cor- 
ruption of a place called Sarabit-el-Khadem at 
the Wady Mughara in the Peninsula of Sinai, 
referring to the copper and turquoise mines 
there which belonged to Egypt Such distor- 
tions and personifications of places and inani- 
mate objects are not imcommon in the Rama- 
yana and other Hmdu writings. From this 
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place “ a fine large stone stele comes and it is 
said to have been found at Kom el Atrib, mound 
of the ancient city of Athribis It was first in 
the possession of a gentleman at Benha, then 
taken to Alexandria, and now in the British 
Museum No 1343”* 

Sara-bhanga’s asram is said to have been 
on the banks of the Jumna The mention of 
the Jumna in this connection should be parti- 
cularly noted * 

As regards the account given of this Bishi 
in the poem, it is said that during the late 
“Great War” a letter was posted in a German 
Post Office, addressed to Heaven, and that it 
was returned to the writer with the remark 
that that Office had no means o f commumca- 
tion with the Addressee For the same reason, 
this Rishi may now be dismissed without fur- 
ther remarks 

At Sara-bhanga’s asram, the Itishis living 
in the neighbourhood came to Rama and 
begged him to save them from the hands of the 
Rakshasas who were oppressing, ill-treating 


‘ Badge's Rtstory of Egypt Vol III pp 70,86-7 
‘ See the separate seotioa on the Jumna 
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and even killing them,' and Rama gave his 
word to protect them. 

Tkis was the second cause of the war against 
Havana 

Heie it may be interesting to some readers 
to note who some of these Rishis were, as it 
shows the absurd practices of the Yaishnavasin 
ancient times or such beliefs in the times of 
PVs 

Some of them were (1) VAIKHA-NASA-S, 
who were horn from the nails of Brahma, — a sect 
among the Vatshnavas 

(2) Valakhilyas, those who were born from 
the hairs of Brahma, — another sect among 
them 

(3) Samprakshalas, those who wash the 
inside of their bodies, that is, by drinking 
liquor 

(4) Man-chi-pas, who drink the rays of 
the sim and the moon 

(5) Asma-kuttah, who beat their bodies 
with stones 

^ “part-palaya no Rama 
vadhyamanan ntsacharaih” 

"para tvattah gatih vtra 
pnthtvyam na{h)-upapadyate 
pan-palaya nah sarvan 

Sakahasebhyah nrtpatmaja-" (R III vi 20, 211 
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(6) Patra-aharah, who live on leaves 

(7) Dhatmtkah, who observe the Dhaima. 

(8) Panta-ulukkalinah, those who use their 
grinders (teeth) as mortars for separating the 
husks from rice for the purposes of feeding 
on it 

(9) Unimjjakah, those who remain under 
water up to their necks 

(10) Qat!a-sayyah,^ho&QVTh.o sleep with 
their heads lesting on the chest or on their 
shoulders 

(11) A- say yah, those who never go to 
sleep 

(12) Ahhra-avakasakah, those who always 
live out of doors in the cold, 

(13) SdfeZa-aAamA, those who hveon water 
alone 

(14) Vayu-hhakshah, those who live on air 
alone 

(15) those who live in the sky' 

(16) Sthandila saytnah, those who sleep 
on the (bare) ground 

(17) those who always wear wet clothes 
& (18) those who perform tapas, meditation, 

between five fires 

Madness could go no further 



SECTION XIX 
Rama’s visit to Sa-tiksh%na. 

This Bishi IS said to have lived m an asram 
which is said to have existed at the site now-a- 
days known as Ramt^k, near Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces 

He 18 easily identified in Egyptian History 
with Sutekh, one of the gods worshipped in that 
country “Sutekh was regarded in the Delta 
as the true sun-god ” “In Syria and Mitanni, 
prior to the Hyksos period, the Great Father 
deity of the Hittites became the Supreme God 
The most reasonable inference is that he was the 
divine representative of the conquering people 
in Asia Minor He bore several territorial 
names he was Hadad or Dad m Syria and 
Teshub in Mitanni, he was Tarku further 
north But that he was identical with Sutekh 
there can be little doubt, for when Rameses 
entered into a treaty with the Hittites, Sutekh 
and Amon-Ra were referred to as the chief re- 
presentative gods of the two great empires”* 

“ The chief deity of their [Hyksos] worship 
was Baal, the lord of aU, a cruel and savage 
warrior, his resemblance to Set, the brother 

‘ D A Mackenzie’s Egyptian Myth and X^egend, p 261- 
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and enemy of Osins, was so marked that he 
was identified with the Egyptian deity, with 
the emphatic additional title of Sut-khu, the 
Great Sit His temples were erected m the 
cities of the Delta, both at Bubastis and at 
Tams”" 

One of the teims of the treaty between 
Eameses II and Khetasar‘ran thus — 

“ Whereas m the time of the great chief 
of Kheta (Muthenra), my brother, he fought 
with the great ruler of Egypt [Eameses II], yet 
afterward, beginning with tlus day, behold 
Ehetasar, the great Chief of Zheta, is on a 
treaty-relation for establishing the relations 
which the Ee made and which Sutekh (Hittite) 
made, for the bull of Egypt, with the land of 
the Kheta in order not to permit hostilities to 
arise between them, for ever” * 

Svtekh thus represents the border land 
between Egypt and Palestine Eama, therefore, 
now reaches his bolder territory before enter 
ing Syria encroached upon by ESvana 


‘ Maspero’s Struggle of the N'aUons, p 59 

M E Moncton Jones’s jin&ent Egypt f Torn the Her 
cords, p 184 



SECTION XX 


The Real Beginning of the lUmayana War. 

While R5ma was still m the Dandaka 
Atanyam, SURPA-NAKHA, {lit having naihas 
big as a rjuinnow), sister of Ravana, came from 
JANA-STHANA and attempted to swallow up 
Sita‘ This led to her being disfigured 

This was the THIRD CAUSE of Bama’s 
war against Havana 

The war really begins now Siirpa-nakha 
having been disfigured, KHARA, another brother 
of hers, first sent a small body of men against 
Rama, who easily killed them all Then Khara 
himself marched his whole army of fourteen 
thousand men agamst Rama His C-m-C, 
Dfishana, was first killed Then, another lea- 
der of the army, named Tn-Sira (lit the three- 
headed one, evidently, a mountain chief, the hill 
or mountam being represented by three peaks) 
was also kiUed. 


^ “adyamamhhakshaytshyamt 

pasyataa tava manushim " (R III mu 16 ) 

0 
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Finally, after a tough fight which lasted a 
long time, Khara himself fell in the battle 

The news was carried to Havana, who 
forthwith earned away Si La with the assist- 
ance of MARICHA 

The rest of the story is well known 

In this theological gossip of the Indian 
version of the legend of Rama, we shall now see 
how true History lies concealed and obscured 
so as to make it quite unrecognisable by the 
ordinary readers of the poem 

The Hindu account is quite inexplicable 
as it stands 

Surpa-nakha is represented as a lady with 
broad ears, commonly understood to he almost 
as broad as the winnows, surpas, in daily use 
in India, that is to say, they were as broad as 
an elephant’s ears She is represented to have 
been a sister of Ravana, who was as abnormal 
as she was, having no less than ten heads, a 
second one growing as the original one was cut 
down This sort of representation is not only 
ludicrous but sheer folly and madness, the cause 
of which lies in ignorance of the real truth 
and misinterpretation by the writer, P Vg, and 
his readers It far eYceeds the limits of poetical 
licence allowable to a poet. 
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Surpa-nakha is said to have gone to Eama 
from a place called JA.N A-STHANA. When we 
enquire where this place was in India, we are 
told that it was somiu/hzne in the Vindhya 
Mountains near Pancha-vati, the Five Banyan 
Trees, which .t h e Bagsly es were somewhere 
again between the sources and the mouths of 
the Q-odavery, and from which Slta was later 
carried away by Ravana. 

In this Jana-sthana was stationed a portion 
of RSvana’s mam aimy xmder a subject king 
named Khara It was a city built and inhabi- 
ted by people long after Danda and his city 
Madhu-mantam were destroyed (See section, 
on the Dandaka Aranyam). 

All this becomes perfect^ clear in the 
History of Rameses 11, Pharaoh of Egypt 

The name of the city called Jana sthana 
is a corruption of the city known there as 
ZOAN-TANIS, which was not far from where 
Khara (the Kharu) lived (See map) The revolt 
against Rama (Rameses) by his subjects incited 
by Ravana, the Hittite King, spread over aU 
the maritime region of the Egyptian Delta 

Surpa-n&klia is plainly the distorted form 
of the region round about Lake Sarborme, in 
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the Delta of Egypt*, which is here personified m 
the Ramayana. 


‘ cf “ that Serboman bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk ” 

(These lines are quoted by an ex-political in 
tis * Dry Leaves from Young Egpyt” and applied 
to the mouths of the Indus in Scihpde). 





The Ten headed Ravana 
(For the Real Ravana see p 167 ) 


SECTION XXI 
Who is Ravana ? 

Of all the wondeiful characters mentioned 
m the Eamayana, HAVANA may perhaps he 
characterised as the most wonderful 

The name is said to be derived from the 
Sanskrit root Vam’ to shriek * Compare Telugu, 
‘arapu’ a cry 

The reason for his being so called is given 
thus “ At one time, he desired to celebrate 
a Tnnmph in commemoration of his victory 
over KUBERA, his predecessor in the lordship 
over the countrv and who was also his elder 
brother, the son by another wife of his father, 
VISRAVAS While /so doing, his cai pushpa- 
ha which had been Kub^ra’s but was appro- 
priated by him, was suddenly stopped by Si.va 
at Mount Eailas, his heaven and the residence 
of the gods 

RSvana naturally felt insulted and was 
provoked So he rooted up the whole moun- 


^ Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency' 
Vol III Glossary, art ‘Ravam’ — ‘Ravana’, p 755 
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tain With Siva himself on it, and threw it up 
into the sky, as easily as one thiows up a ball 
into the air, so that it might no longer stand 
in his way Siva, of course, resented it and 
pressed the mountain down with his big toe, 
with the result that Ravana’s hands were 
crushed under the weight of the mountain* 
Being unable to extricate himself, he cried 
aloud and long with the excruciating pain. 
Siva thereupon had pity on him and removed 
his toe Thus was Ravana’s life spared and 
he became a devotee of Siva’s This is the 
reason why he came to be known by the name 
of RSvana 

Ravana was the grandson of PXJLA.STTA, 
and the great grandson of Brahma He had 
other brothers besides Kub^ra They were 
(1) KXJMBHA.-KAJRNA, SO called because he had 
ears as big as water pots, his whole life was- 
spent in sleep, except that he woke up for a 
single day once every six months to feed him- 
self fuU” (R m Lxi 29) 

(2) VI-BHISHANA, who IS represented m 
the poem as having had to desert Ravana and 
to go over to RSma’s side 


(3) KHAEA, (4) DUSHANA, (5) TEI-SIRA. 
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His sister was SUEPA-NAKHA, and her sons 
were MARICHA and SU-BAHTJ. His wife MAKDO- 
DARI, who was a daughter of MAYA, the archi- 
tect of the DANAVAS (DANAB) 

All these characters are mentioned in the 
poem and are treated as more or less ordinary 
beings quite unlike Havana 

Havana is represented as having ten heads; 
hence he is generally known as Dasa-kantha 
or Dasa-gnva, the ‘ten-necked’ one ^ 

The Ramayana makes out in the Tuddha 
Kanda that Rama cut off no less than 101 
heads of his,* before he could despatch him, as 


* His ten necks were probably provinces” Glossary 

art ‘Das — Dasa-griva’, p 261 

This IS the nearest guess after truth, and the 
truth > IS really that ten kings were killed lu this 
war waged by Rama, against Ravana as shown m 
the sculpture at Abu Simbel (See picture) 

* " evom eka saiam chchtnnam 

sit as .rntulya varchasutn, 

nachchuiva Ravanasyj. anto 

dris\yj,te jtvita hs\uye ’ (R VI ox 28) 

In this representation “he resembles Srtaretts tn 
Hesiod” See the “Glossary” often quoted m this 
hook 
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a new one grew up at once as soon as the old 
one was severed from his body * 

Once he waged war with VALI, king of 
KISH-KINDH^ Contriving to get behind him, 
he caught Vali unawares, and, lifting him up 
with both his hands, tried to catry him away. 
Then Vali held Ravana’s hands tight under his 
arms, and gave him a bath m all the four 
oceans at the end of the world, and finally let 
him go Ravana felt ashamed of himself and 
became Vali’s fiiend since then 

Are not the Hindu PurSnists very clever 
inventors ’ 

Similar tales are further related about 
THIS RAVANA WHO, THSN, IS HU ’ 

R§vana is the mythological King of LANKA 
“a State supposed to comprise Ceylon and the 
whole of Southern India A festival is cele- 
brated in honour of Ravana by the Shannars 
race His numerous heads and his 100 hands. 


* tat kshtpram kshtpra-Tiaslena 
Bamena kshtpra-kartna 
dvitiyam Bavana-s’ras 
c’lc'tnnam samy'itt aayakaih 
chchinna-matra'ntu tat strsham 
puTiar-anyat drishyute” (R VI ox 27,28) 
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sometimes reduced to twenty, are the usual 
symbols of domimon” * 

Even school boys will be able to see that 
all such puerile stories which abound m the 
poem are born of sheer ignorance. 

The truth about ESvana can only be under- 
stood from the History of Ancient Egypt His 
real name is not mentioned in the RSmSyana 
and its author himself — P — did not know it 
as he writes just what he had heard of the 
legend 

Ravana is, like Kub&ra, described as a 
Paulastya, a descendant of PULASTYA, that is, 
as a Philistine He is also desoiibed as a PURVA 
DEYA, that IS, as a SYRIAN, Sanskrit Sura* or 
Deva, and as a Bakshasa, a tyrannical king. 

We read* (para 1) “Philistines is the name of 
a people whose teiritory in the time of the 
Israelite kingdoms adjoined that of Israel on the 
S W. and separated Judah from the sea ” 

“The Philistine country at this period 
embraced the maritime plain from somewhere 

^ “Glossary”, arts ‘Ravam’ — ‘Ravana’ & Lanka p 755 
* '*osura Sitkra-s purva-devah Sura-‘dmshaL'’‘ 

(Amara-Kosa) 

Encyclopaedia JBihlica^ art ^Phthshnes ’ 
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near Joppa in the IT to the desert S of 
Gaza, a district about 40 m in length The 
name was first applied by the Greeks ” 

(Para 7). “ The Purusati [ = Philistines] 

first appear on the Egyptian monuments in the 
reign of Rameses III Prom his inscription 
we learn that they had already conquered all 
northern Syria W of the Euphrates There 
is good reason to believe that the Hittite em- 
pire, which even in its decadence must have 
been a considerable power, was broken up by 
them 

(Para 8) “Some of them, or of their kins- 
men, had served in the armies of the Hittites 
in their wars with Rameses II, and they had 
now perhaps discovered the weakness of the 
decadent empire Their successes opened to 
them new fields of conquest and plunder 
brought them at last to the very doors of 
Egypt” 

(Para 14) “Philistia, together with Israel 
and Edom, was conquered and made tributary 
to the Assyrian empire by Ramman [Adad] 
Nirari III in the last years of the 9th cen- 
tury. , Hanan must, however, soon have re- 
covered his throne, for m 720 in aUiance with 
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the Egyptian Sibu — the same ‘So’ (perhaps to 
be pronounced Sewe) m whoTn Hoshea the last 
king of Israel had vainly trusted — was defeated 
and made prisoner by Sargon in the battle of 
Raphia” 

“ In the attempt of Egypt under Tirhakah 
to throw off the yoke of Asur-bani-pal ^ the 
cities on the coast remained loyal to Assyria.” 

“ The collapse of the Assyrian empire m 
the last quarter of the seventh century enabled 
Necho II to cairy the Egyptian arms to the 
Euphrates (608) ” 

(Para 15) “ When Alexander, after taking 

T3nre marched down the coast on his way to 
l^ypt, it was again G-aza [in Philistia] alone 
that resisted his passage, it was taken only 
after a siege of two months’ duration The 
stiatagic importance of Philistia made it the 
scene of frequent conflicts between the succes- 
sors of Alexander ” 

(Para 19) “Antony bestowed on Cleopatra 
the whole coast from the Egyptian desert to 
the Eleutheius except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon” 


* Sanskrit, ‘Banasura’ 
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The above extracts show the vicissitudes 
of f 01 tune that the Philistines experienced in 
the course of their history, and their rela- 
tions with the Egyptians and the Hittites at 
one time or another It is no wonder that the 
writer of this legend of Hama has missed the 
sequence of events and speaks of the Hittite 
king as Havana the Philistine 

The name ‘RSvana’ stands for (Mt ) Leba- 
non or a king of that region In the Apocrypha 
(I Esdias) the following passage occurs “He 
(Darius) wrote letters also unto the lieutenants 
that were in Caelo-syria and Phenice, and 
unto them in Lebanus, that they should brir^ 
cedar fiom Lebanus unto Jeiusalem, and that 
they should build the city with him (oh 4 48) 
Among the servants of the temple, the sons of 
Lsbana” (ch 5 29) are mentioned The idea 
that suggests itself, while reading this passage, 
is that Lebanus or Labana must be what the 
Ramayana speaks of as RSvana This identi- 
fication IS confirmed by a glance at the accom- 
panying map copied fiom the map of Syria 
given in the Encjclopaedia Biblica, column 
4852, where the country about Mt Lebanon is 
noted as Ramanan, OR, Lebanon 

“ In the -mind of the Egyptians,” writes 
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Prof. Rawlinson,* “two periods of oppression 
may have gradually come to be confounded and 
they may have ascribed to the tyranny of the 
Shepherd Kings what in reality belonged to a 
far earlier time of misrule It should not be 
forgotten that the Shepherds, whether Phihs- 
Unes, HitUtes or other Scyihs, would at any 
time invade Egypt from Palestine, and so na- 
turally be regarded by the Egyptians as Philis- 
tines Hence perhaps the name of Pelusiam 
(Philistine town) apphed to the last city which 
they held m Egypt. (See Lepsius, Chron du 
Egypter i. p 341) 


Herodotus, Vol n p 205 



SECTION XXII 


Who is Mancha? 

The E5mayana account of Maiicha has 
been already quoted 

When Surpa-nakha’s attempt to carry off 
Slta and to ingratiate hei self into the favour 
of Rama was foiled, and she was disfigured by 
Lakshmana, she went to complain about her 
bad treatment to Ravana, her brother. He 
sent Khara, Tn-sira, and Dushana his C-in-C, 
together with a large army against Rama 
They were all kiUed in battle Ravana under- 
took, as the last resouice, to carry off Sita 
himself with the assistance of Marieha, his 
friend and relation, who, however, at first, 
dissuaded him from making the foolhardy 
attempt, saying over and over again “0 Ravana, 
it IS not good for you to be at enmity with 
that powerful RSma I have twice narrowly 
escaped with my life from his sharp arrows”* 
But being importuned and even pressed and 
threatened by him, he yielded, and, transfiguring 


^ For the allusion here, see the section below on 
“Eama’s First Experience of War” 
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himself into a marvellously beautiful golden 
deer, captivated the heartof Si fca, and enticed 
Eama and Lakshmana away from the Parna- 
sala, (now believed to have been at Pancha 
Vati, near Nasik, north of Bombay) — ^leaving 
the lady alone Ravana had thus his oppor- 
tunity, and putting on the disguise of a Brah- 
min sanyasi, or mendicant, fakir, abducted her 
and carried her away 

It IS a thousand pities that a Brahmin is 
represented by a writer of his own community 
— P Vs — ^as having had anything to do with 
this foul deed In the Maha-B\arata also, a 
Brahmin is represented as having brought about 
the death of the good King Parikshita Indeed 
Vishnu himself, the god, so highly and solely 
recommended by his followers to the people of 
India for worship, is represented by them as 
having stooped to deceive the good BALI Oha- 
kravarti, emperor, and to crush him by assu- 
ming the form of a Brahmin-beggar in his 
dvbarf avatar Unless the Vaishnavites and 
other people in India place a higher and purer 
ideal of God before their minds they will not 
be able to improve their present demoralised 
character and to command respect and admi- 
ration from the world 

But there is History in all this. That 
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whict has actually happened in this connec- 
tion can be easily seen and separated from this 
strange legend that unhappily enwraps it 

MAEISHAH, a dialectical variation of M 5 - 
rlcha, was “a city in the Shephelah of Judah 
The chronicler mentions it in I Ch 2^2 
[See the Bible ] Coming down to the histo- 
rical period, he states ( II Oh II3 ) that 
Mareshah was fortified by Rehoboam It was 
the home of the prophet Micah Its place 
in history is now taken by Eleutheropolis ” 


“ ELEUTHEROPOLIS is the name bestowed 
about 200 A D by the Emperor Septimius 
Severus on Bitogabra, now Beit Jibrin, an im- 
portant city in Judea It was in tact the capi- 
tal of a large province during the fourth and 
fifth centuries of our era 

“Eleutheropolis or Beth-Jubrm, stands in 
close historical connection with Mareshah”.* 

Under “Moreshah-Gath” wo read that it is 
a place in the Shephelah of Judaean lowland 
near the Philistme country (Micah I14) 


EncyclapaeAta Bibltca arts Mareshah and SletUh&ro- 
polls. 
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‘MSricha’ may have been an ethnic name. 
3r the name of a countiy.so maiked mthe man 
of Syria 

The meaning of it all cannot but have no^ 
become clear to the discerning leadei 

RSvana of Philistine oiigin, king of 
the region about Mt Labana oi Lebanon, 
that IS, the Kheta-sa7 , the Hittite King, first 
tried to raise a levolt against Rama or Ra- 
meses II in the desert of the Delta of Egypt 
[vntness Koibandhai^ and Viradha) and then in 
the maritime norms, oi, districts, (lutness Jana- 
sthana, Zoan-Tanis, Surpa-nakha (Lake Ser- 
bonne) and Khara, Kharu or Shassu Rameses’s 
very name terrified those legions into submis- 
sion Then Ravana tiled to seduce Judea and 
other districts of Palestine neaier his own. 
home from their allegiance to Rama oi Rame- 
ses II Mancha, his fiiend and relation, was 
not at first willing to join the confederacy. 
The very name of Rameses frightened him. 
He saw the name of Rama in every thing 
around him Every thing whose name began 
with the syllable Ba, such as 'ratnas', precious 


^ Enc Btb See the map of Syria between cols 4844 
and 4845 
10 
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stones, and ‘yathas^ carriages, teriified him,^ 
3nst as war-drums frighten people* 

Rama, then went after Ravana seeking 
him in Lanka 


^ **Eakarc^dtm namam 

Bama trastasya^ Ravana, 

ratnamcha rathaschatva 

trasam sanjanayanti ” (R III xxxix 17, 181 




Queen Nefertari, wife of Bimescs II, Abu Simbel 
The Sit a of the Bamayana 


SECTION XXIII 


Who IS Stta? 

SITA IS said in the RSmayana to have been 
^ called, because she was found by her adop- 
ted father, Janaka the Second, once while he 
was ploughing a field. In other words, she was 
“of no woman born ” She was born out of the 
earth herself” ^ 

It IS a very ancient Egyptian word, having 
apparently passed also into G-reek Cf. Gk. 
8%tos, Sitivu (=food) It occurs in Egyptian 
names, such as SITH-HATHOE, ‘Earth-Cow-god- 
dess’, among the Twelfth Dynasty princesses. 


‘ “ Stta langala padhdhatth” (Amara Kosa) 

This IS also the mterpretation given by the oom- 
mentatois of the name said to have been spoken by 
her adopted father, Janaka, when he gave her 
away in marriage to Rama 

“ tyam Stta mama suta, 
sdha dharma chan tava, 
prattohcha cha enam, bhadram te, 
pantm grihntshva pantna" (R I Lixiii 27)» 
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BO 2111-1999,^ and SIT-A-MON, which is met 
with among the Eighteenth Dynasty prin- 
cesses* SITA.-TAMA was the name of a king 
of Mitaimi * This was subsequent to Mitanni’s 
connection with Egypt, and may have been due 
to it as a consequence It may be admitted, 
howevei , that it is a very ancient word, meaning 
the earth oi the eaith-goddess, common to the 
Egyptian and the Aryan languages The name 
IS more common to day in Egypt than it is in 
India Inthefoimer country it is used as a teim 
of lespect while speaking of well-to-do ladies, 
like the richer classes of the fellaheen,* and a 
mosque m Cairo is even named after Sittah 
Zenab, the grand-daughter of the Piophet 
Mahomed,* while, in this country, the name 
IS held in very high esteem, and Slta as 
the wife of Rama, is even worshipped as a god- 
dess, notwithstanding the fact that soine peo- 
ple have a piejudice against naming their 
children Slta, owing to the misfortunes which 
that royal lady is said to have suffered as 
depicted m the Ramayana 


Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs, Vol II p 77 

* Ibid, p 256 

’ Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol II p 181 

* See Mrs Seton’s “A Lady Tenderfoot tn Egypt ” 

* Budge’s 'The Nile', p 277 





khcn aton King of Egypt (1370 1354 B C ) 
( I he Rii,tja Snnga of the Ramayana) 
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The sister of Dush-iatta oi Dasa-iatha, 
King of Mitanni, who, as we leain fiom the 
Tell-el-Amarna Letters, was married to Amen- 
hotep III, Pharaoh of Egypt, had a daughter 
named Sit-amon She was, thereloie, Dush- 
ratta’s niece, and the sistei of Aken-aten, or 
Amen-hotep TV, the Monotheist Phaiaoh of 
Egypt As he was denounced to be a heietical 
king by the priests of Amon at Thebes, the 
history of his reign, as well as that of his 
inglorious successois, was passed over, and his 
very name was erased from the monuments 
wheiever it was found in the country Hence 
the name of Rameses II, who was the next 
most famous king of Egypt aftei Amen- 
hotep III, came to be connected with that of 
Sit-amon or Slta* as her husband’s name This 
is what strikes one while leading the Egyptian 
History side by side with the RamSyana, which 
desciibes the Syrian version of Rameses’s war 
against the Hittite king represented in it as 
RSvana This Syrian version it is which first 
reached India as a tradition, and which is 


'■ Of Seti’s Queen — ^Rameses II’s mother, Prof Rawlin- 
son writes m his History, Vol II p 300 — 

“Sety I married a wife, Tua or Tuaa, who ts 
thought to have been a grand-daughter of Khuen- 
aten or Amen-hotep JV" 
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given in the poem as Narada’s communication 
to Valmlki, and that is the more correct version 
than what is 'described in the poem as the Real 
Valmiki’s, as will be shown below 

According to it the name Slta stands not 
only for the niece or ‘daughter-in-law’ of Dush- 
ratta but also for the land of Rameses II aa 
well 


The king is the lord of his land, Sanskrit, 
kshetr am A husband is the lord of his wife, 
kshetyam Cf the English words 
‘■husband} y' and so on 

The Buddhist version of the Ramayana 
speaks of Slta, I am informed, as the sist&t , 
not the mfe, ot RSma 

This IS also consistent with the truth, as 
the Pharaohs aie sazd to have wedded their 
own sisters 

The abduction of Sita thus means the 
raismg of the revolt against Rama by Ravana, 
that IS, the Hittite king, the Khetasar 




Chair presented by Sit amon to her grandfather Yuaa 
[found in hib tomb) 




Tuaa, Grandmother of Sit amon 




Yuaa (Skt Aja) Grandfather of Sit amon 



SECTION xxrv 

Where is the LANKA of the Ramayana. 

In my first Essay on Rama, I said on 
p 19 as follows — 

“The Ramayana tells us that Slta was 
carried away to Lanka by the Rakshasa king. 
No careful reader, however, will fail to notice 
that the Lanka of the poem could not be what 
is now known as Simhala, Ceylon, which name 
IS not even once mentioned by Vahnlki Even 
Pundits who are not acquainted with any 
other languages than then own vernacular 
and Sanskrit, are critical scholais enough to 
see that the Lanka of the RSmayana must be 
some other island than Ceylon, but to the 
whereabouts of which they aie not able to point 
their finger.* The ‘Lanka’ of the poem may 
mean any island ‘The RSmayana was written 


‘ This was a remark made to me bv the late Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Kokkonda Venkataratnam Pantulu 
Garu, Telugu Pandit, Presidency College, Madras, 
where I was an Assistant to the Professor of History 
at the time It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to testify that I have never met a more intelligent 
and clear-headed scholar than he was 
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In ng before Ceylon was known to the Biah- 
mins* According to the Indian Astronomy 
‘Lanka’ lay directly south of U]]ain in the same 
meridian It should therefore be some one of the 
Maldive oi Laccadive Isles, unless it has since 
disappeared in the sea But this is not at all 
probable from the desciiption given in the 
RSmayana 

A foreign story has evidently been adopted 
for his subject by “our Valmlki” (P V 2 ) and loca- 
lised in South India and Ceylon 

“Lanka” we lead,* is “ Sanskrit ‘lanka’, Te- 
lugu lanka’, Tamil ‘ilangai’ from Tamil hlangu 
to shine' One of the four cities supposed in 
Sanskiit scienoe(') to lie undei the equator, at 
90° distance from each other, viz , Yavakoty, 
Lanka, Romakam and Siddhapuri Lanka is 
considered by all Indian astronomers to give 
the first meridian, to which all computations 
should be referred, though several and particu- 
larly Telugu astronomers refer instead to 

^ Manual of Admimstration of the Madras Presidency 
Vol III Glossary 

[This statement is, however, not true, unless it is 
meant by it that the ‘legend of the Ramayana’ had 
existed in a written or unwritten form in North 
India or elsewhere outside it before Ceylon was 
known to the Brahmins It does not apply to the 
present P V 3’s version of our present Valmiki 1 
* Glossary, Art, ‘Lanka’ 
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Ramesvaram Towards the north, and under 
the same meridian as Lanka, the Sastia states 
that there are two other cities and a great 
mountain, viz., Avanti supposed to be the same 
as TJ]]ain, and Sanmhita sa> as, which, in for- 
mer times, were the seats of colleges, observa- 
tories and Rohitakam the mountain The meri- 
dian of Lanka lies in 75° 53' 15" or 5h 3' 33° east 
of Greenwich ” 

“ LANKA is also the island of Ceylon, where 
the war between Rama andRavana is supposed 
to have taken place” Notice this expression 

Extra-ordinary Hindu Geography ’ 

What the real ‘Lanka’ of the RSmSyana is, 
may be seen from the following — 

‘ Their [i e , of the Amuru or Amoiites] 
capital, the sacred Qodshu, was situated on the 
left bank of the Orontes, about five miles from 
the lake which for a long time boie its name, 
Bahr-el-Kades ^ It crowned one of those barren 

' Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations, p 140 

“ The reading Kedesh, Kadesh, Qodshu, the result 
of the observations of Lepsius, has finally prevailed 
Brugsch connected this name with that of Bahr-el- 
Elades, a designation attached in the Middle Ages 
to the lake through which the Orontes flows, and 
placed the town on its shores on a small island on 
the lake The description given in the text is based 
on Oonder’s observations” Ibid p 141, note 3 of 
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oblong eminences which are so frequently met 
in Ssnria A muddy stream, the Tandur, flowed 
at some distance away, around its base, and 
emptying itself into the Orontes, at a pomt a 
little to the north, formed a natural defence for 
the town on the west Its encompassing walls, 
slightly elliptic in form, were strengthened by 
towers, and suiiounded by two consecutive 
ditches which kept the sapper at a distance 
A dyke running across the Orontes above the 
town caused the waters to rise and to overflow 
in a northern direction, so as to form a shallow 
lake, which acted as an additional pro- 
tection from the enemy Qodshu was thus a 
kind of artificial island, connected with the 
surrounding country by two flying brieves, 
which could be opened or shut at pleasure. 
Once the bridge was raised and the gates closed, 
the boldest enemy had no resource left but to 
arm himself with patience and settle down to 
a lengthened siege ” 

Prof Petrie also writes —“Now, turning 
to the present state of the region of Qedesh, 
there is, first, the question of the position of the 
city Some have assigned it to Tell-el-Mmdu, 
others to the island in the lake, on the strength 


Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations, pp 140-142 
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of the scenes where Qedesh is shown surround- 
ed hy a lake The fact. shows that the city 
was tn the bend of the river in a position hke 
the island Bis [Eameses II’s] going lound 
the lake shows >that he was advancing to A 
CAUSEWAY ON THE north of the city ’ ^ 

The Lanka of the RSmayana having now 
been identified with the island neai Mt Leba- 
non in Syria, and in which the city of Kadesh 
(lit ‘the holy city’) was situated, and RSvana 
also having been identified with Labanus or 
Mt Lebanon, that is, with the king who ruled 
over the region round about Kadesh, it is easy 
to see with whom Rama had to fight m the 
battle of the Lanka Who else could the 
Ravana have been, other than the Khetasar, 
the King of the Kheta, the Kshatriya Kmg’ 


‘ Htstory, Vol III p 53 



SECTION XXV 


The Indian Legend of Rama compared 
with the History of Rameses II 
of Egypt. 

We have thus examined step by step the 
story of ESma as given in the RSmayana by 
the so-called Narada, that is to say, as it is 
given in the original tradition, itihasa, (lit 
‘50 they say'), that came to India, and we are 
now in a position to understand what Rama’s 
war against RSvana leally means 

Let us see what the Egyptologists tell us 
of Rameses II and of his war against the Khb- 
tasar oi Khetaisvar, Hittite King, and how 
the two accounts of RSma and Rameses ate in 
essence identically the same 

Maspero writes* “ The Delta next occu- 
pied his [Rameses II’s] attention The increa- 
sing importance of the Syiian provinces in the 
eyes of Egypt, the growth of the Hittite monar- 
chy, , had obliged the last princes of the pre- 
ceding dynasty to reside more frequently at 


' St uggle of the Nations, pp 388-402 (selected) 
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MEMPHIS than Amenothes I oi Thutmosis haa 
done Amenothes III had to set to work to 
restore ceitain cities which had been abandoned 
since the days of the Shepherds, and BrsAS- 
TIS, ATHBIBIS, and perhaps TANIS, had, thanks 
to his effoits, revived from then decayed con- 
dition The Phaiaohs, felt that at Thebes they 
weie too far lemoved from the battlefields ot 
Asia, distance made it diflBcult foi them to coun- 
teract the intiigues in which THEIR VASSALS 
IN EHARIJ and the lords of Naharaim were 
perpetually implicated, and a revolt which 
might easily have been anticipated or crushed 
had they been advised of it within a tew days, 
gained time to increase and extend during the 
interval occupied by the couiiers in travelling 
to and from the capital Rameses felt the im- 
portance oi possessing a town close to the 
isthmus where he could reside in security, and 
he therefore built close to Zalu, in a fertile and 
healthy locality, a stronghold to which he 
gave his own name, and of which the poets of 
the time have left us an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion The town acted as an advance post, 
whence the king could keep watch against 
all intrigmng adversaries, whether on the hanks 
of the Orontes or on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean 
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“Two militaiy expeditions undertaken 
beyond the isthmus in the Ilnd and IVth years 
of the new sovereign were accomplished almost 
without fighting He repressed by the way 
therna'iaudrngmLTJ&'U Toward the end of 
his rVth yeai a lebellion broke out among the 
Khati, which caused a rupture of relations 
between the two kingdoms and led to some 
irregular fighting KHETASARU, a younger bro- 
thel of MAURUSARTJ murdered the latter and 
made himself king in his stead .. He collect- 
ed his mercenaries Rameses resolved to anti- 
cipate the attack He assembled an army ; 
besides Eg3rptians tt contained Ethiopian 
auxiliaries, Libyans , the force crossed the 
canal at Zalu, inarched rapidly act oss Canaan 
till they leached the a Valley oftheLitany and 
followed that of the Orontes Khetasaru lay 
concealed in the wooded valleys of the LEBANON, 
he was kept well posted by his spies Rameses 
advanced to Shabtuna, where he endeavoured 
to obtain information from two Bedawin “Our 
brethren”, said they, “send us to give infor- 
mation to your Majesty” “We desire to serve 
the Pharaoh We are desertmg the vile prince 
of the Khati He is close to Khalupu (Aleppo) 
“The scouts brought in two spies who 
admitted that the enemy was concealed in 
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ambush behind the town Rameses chaiged 
them at the head of his household troops 
Eight times he engaged the chariotry which 
threatened to suiround him, and each time he 
broke then ranks Once he found himself alone 

and he escaped solely by his coolness and 
biavery Khatusaru beat a retreat further 
resistance appeared useless Rameses accepted 
the offers made to him and prepared to itetum 
to Egypt He determined that the most char- 
acteristic episodes of the campaign — the beating 
of the spies the flight of the Syrians, and the 
sur render of the QODSHU should be represented 
on the walls and pylons of the temples at 
Luxor, at the Ramesseum, at the Memno- 
nium of Abydos, or in the heart of Nnbia at 
A.BU SIMBEL” The poem of Penfaur also cele- 
brates this war “ The enemy said to one ano- 
ther this IS no man who is amongst us It is 
Sutkhu, the great warrior, it is Baal incarnate ” 

The whole treaty was concluded under the 
guarantee of the gods of Egypt and of the 
Khati [with] the inscription, “ SEAX. OF SDT- 
KBTU,* TBE SOVEREIGN- OF HEA-VEN ” 


* Sutekh — (Sktl'Su-Jakshna 
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Prof. Petiie’s account supplements the above 
“ The pimcipal subjects of the sciilptures 
are the campaigns of the 5th and 8th years in 
Syria on the pylon, the Kheta wai and battle 
of Qadesh the scene of the king seated beneath 
the persea tiee In the first are the remains of 
a colossal seated figure of the king in red gra- 
nite The oiiginal height is estimated as 57 
feet It was slightly exceeded in scale by the 
granite colossus of Tams, which being a stand- 
ing figure was piobably 92 feet high 

“The next great undertaking was the war 
in Syria in the second year, this extended as 
far as the Nahr-el-Kelb, half way up the coast 
of Syria, where a rock stele shows the king 
smiting a Syrian before Amen 

“The Syrian war was renewed in the fourth 
year, as shown by a stele at Nahr-el-Kelb 

“ This lenewed activity in Syiia, which 
was more energetic than any action of Egypt 
for some years past, roused the Hittite confe- 
deracy, and the great chief of the Kheta pre- 
pared an alhance of the countries behind him, 
to form a decided barrier to the Egyptians, and 
to prevent their regaining the power over Syria 
and Mesopotamia that they had enjoyed two or 
three centuries before In this he succeeded, 
the Egyptians had to remain content with 
Palestine 
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THE BATTLE OF KADESH or LAEEA. 

“The Egyptian army was formed m four 
divisions, named after the gods tlie aimy of 
Amen tiom the Thebaid, the aimy of Ptah 
from Memphis and Middle Egypt, the aimy of 
Ra from Heliopolis and the Delta, and the army 
of Sutekh from Tams and the eastern allies. 
Besides these there were many Shaidanu from 
the Mediterranean, and probably Libyan and 
Nubian conscripts The whole of this body 
was collected during the spring at the frontier, 
and the king left the loitress of Zalu, 
justeast of the Suez Canal, and started to cross 
more than a hundied miles of desert which 
barred the way to the neaiest inhabited land The 
road had been long familiai to the Egyptians, 
and Sety had repaired the wayside leseivoirs 
and wells, which enabled such a large body of 
men to cross the deseit 

“ Ramessu went northward to the ridge or 
highland of Qadesh (the watershed in the valley 
between Lebanon and Anti-lebanon, going up 
the Nahr-el-Eelb and down the Orontes 
two spies of the Shasu came and stated the 
Kheta to be near Aleppo ,two spies of the 
Kheta, when beaten, stated the Kheta’s army 
to be near . . 
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“ Now, turning to the present state of the 
region oi Qadesh, there is, first, the question of 
the position ot the city Some have assigned it to 
Tell Neby Mindu, others to THE ISLA.HDINTHE 
LAJKE on t/i3 (Strength of the scenes where Qadesh 
ts shoiLti surrounded bi/ a lake The fact that 
at his farthest advance Raraessu was west of 
Orontes and north of Qadesh, shows that the 
city was in the bend of the river, tn a position 
like the island His going round the lake shows 
that he was advancing to a causeway on the 
month of the city. 

“The whole action seems to have been 
this: Ramessu descended on the Orontes^ came 
to the south of Shabtuna, (a valley S. W. of 
Qedish, S. B A. T. vii 396), and supposir® the 
Eheta to be tar away, advanced round the 
west end of the lake, to the causeway to Q^desdh 
to seize tlve city ” 


“The authorities for this war are two ins- 
criptions, one an oflaoial report at Luqsor, or 
at Abu Simbel, the other a poem, which 
havii^ been copied by a scribe, Pentaur, has 
been usually named after him. Of the report 
there are copies at Abu Simbel, Luqsor, and the 
Ramesseum, of the iwem the papyrus (Raifet- 
Salher), Luqsor and Earnak versiona 
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Four bnssfrom ths poem : — 

“ Amen shall bring to nought the ignorers of 

God 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

■“ One was crying out among them to another, 

and saying, 

“ Never mortal this, the which is among us, 

“ It IS Sutekh great in might, it is Baal in 

the flesh.” 

“The fighting was in Galilee, a r^on 
which had for centuries been regarded as with- 
in the Egyptian sphere of influence The list 
of places re-captured in this campaign is on 
the pylon of the Ramesseum .these forts were 
all withm 50 miles in Galilee 

“ The ratification calls to witness all the 
gods, male and female, of the land of Eheta 
and of Ifeypt 

“ Sutekh, lord of heaven ” 

&c &c. & 0 . 

The sealing of the treaty * “ That whidi 
is on this tablet of silver, on the front side is 
engraved the image of Sutekh. .” 

Thus we see from this account of Rameses H 
that the route said to have been taken byB^ma 
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in the RSnAvana to fight Ravana is rractically 
the ‘same as that taken by the Phaiaoh to fight 
tho Khecasar 

(1) Rama starts from AYODHYA, THU 
‘AG VDO^'' OF PLUTARCH, that IS to say, from 
MUMPHIS fiom which Rameses must have in the 
first instance staited, since it was his capital 

(2) Rama then Glosses the so-called GAN- 
GES, really the NILE which was the way that 
lay open befoie Rameses to reach his frontier 
beyond the Delta. 

(3) Rama is represented to have visited 
the CHITRA-KUTA, the TURA MOUNTAIN in the 
Delta, which Rameses must likewise have 
visited to inspect his mines theie, as they lay 
on his way 

(4) Rama enters the DANDAKA AR^lTYAM, 
which IS really the TANIA (Bubastis) Desert m 
the Delta of Egsrpt This was also the only way 
for Rameses to go in order to reach his border. 

(5) Rama is said to have visited SUTI- 
ESHNA there This can only mean that Rame- 
ses passed through HELIOPOLIS which was the 
centre of the worship of SUTEKH or the Sun, 
or his border lands where Sutekh was wor- 
shipped. 
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( 6 ) In the ';xm,e forest Rama liE'l the first 
ratimai'on oi 1 1 L-^.'-iun Ox the di-s iae_ el c n- 
dition oi. the Delta xxs the peoile .vexe stxiied 
up aga. iSx hi.ai by Rarata, the iCheoa^at He 
kills Vitwh'in S>.'/ {jti-i (t'Ji ! toiv.cs iiomJAXA- 
srHVNA ( = ZOAX-rA:tflS) the region about 
Lake Saibanne, and attempts to cany off &ITA. 
Rama kills KH tEA and otheis who liadhitheiio 
owed him allegiance 

There can be only one construction put on 
all this, namely, that Rameses had to face the 
outbieak oi the levolt against hmi heie, stir- 
red up oy the Khe:a 3 ai m Syria and Palestine 
R3.mt s veiTT name iiightens all this legion in- 
to subjection 

(7) Rama, securing his base, proceeds 
against the PULASTYa* EAVANxA, -whicli means 
that Rameses was able to cross the bolder and 
pursue the Kh^tasar through Palestine and 
Syria 

(8) R5ma lays siege to LANEA and kills 
RSvana This in other words means that Ra- 
meses shuts the Khetasar up in an island in 
the district of Lebanon or Ramanaan and de- 
feats him in the battle of Eadesh 


* Pulastya « Phtltsttne or Paleshne* 
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There are some variations in the two 
accounts no doubt, as the Ramayana is an ex- 
pansion of a legend which P V2 has I»e ised 
after the fashion of a romance, while the history 
of Rameses has been recovered from the monu- 
ments by the Egyptologists but for whose la^urs- 
the mystery of this legend could never have 
been cleared up. 




Bameses H slaying f&t enemies of his 
{Bam hlhng fie ten-heaiei Banana) 




SECTION XXVL 


Where is the Real Ravana seen nov ? 

Monumental Evidence. 

Rameses set up monuments of his Syrian 
war at various places in Egypt. But “the 
greatest of all the works of Rameses II is the 
famous temple in Nubia, which is hewn out of 
the solid rock of a mountain on the left or 
west bank of the Nile at Abu Simbel It is 
dedicated to Amen of Thebes, Ra-Heru-Eh.uti 
of Heliopolis, and Ptah of Memphis, and in later 
times, Rameses II was himself worshipped 
there . ...it is certain that this temple is one 
of the most marvellous architectural works of 
the ancient Egyptians. The temple is appro- 
ached by a flight of steps leading to a kmd of 
court, here in front of the temple, two on each 
side of the door, are four seated colossal statues 
of Rameses II, each sixty feet high, which have 
been hewn out of the living rock. 

“ The front of the temple is about one him- 
dred feet wide and is over ninety feet m height; 
above it is a comice decorated with twenty-one 
dog-headed apes The temple itself is about 185 
feet long, and consists of a large hall measuring 




-laaiiiB flar saanoM aaisrao! 
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about 60 feet by 25 feet, -wherein are eiglit 
squaie pillars about 30 feet high, each a 
colossal figure oJ: Osiiis 17 feet high standing 
against it, and of a small hall measaii.”g about 
35 feet by 25 feet, supported by four pillars, m 
this hall aie the sanctuaiy and the altar" ^ 

Without lingeiing lat the outside for the 
present, let us entei the temple and find our 
Eavana there, the monster that the Ramayana 
makes him There he is i “ The walls aie 
glowing With coloui , like the pages of an illu- 
minated missal magnified a thousandfold The 
theme is everywhere the same — the glory of 
Rameses, We cannot fail, howevei, to be struck 
by the contrast between the tranquil, gentle 
face of the deified monarch, and the deeds of 
savage ferocity which are ascribed to him. 
Long lines of captives are led bound before him 
on their way to execution He himself is de- 
picted as slaying them with a pitiless cruelty. 
In one sculptvre he is gra'^i/ir\g by their hair a 
group of prisoners, representing the various 
nations, African and Asiatic, which he has con- 
quered" With his uplifted sword hs is about 
to decapitate them} The god Amon hands him 


‘ Budge’s History of Egypt, Vol Y pp 58, 59 
* This IS the ten-headed Havana. 
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a scinutar, in token of his approval of the deed. 
We follow the mighty conqueror throughout 
his campaigns. In one place he is charging in 
his war-chariot upon a whole phalanx of 
Libyans In another, he, single-handed, slays 
their chief. In a third he is laying waste the 
territory of the Ethiopians But every where^ 
his countenance wears the same expression of 
tranqmlity and repose which nothir^ can dis- 
turb”.* 


Our ESmayana is composed on a legend 
or legends that circulated in India about- 
Eama or Eameses 11. Even they who run may 
read in it how events are misrepresented and 
distorted and how the hero Rama has been idea- 
lised and idolised. The ten-headed monster 
ESvana, none can fail to see, has replaced the 
ten chiefs of the Khetasar,* who were caught 
and killed m the ‘‘BATTLE OF THE LANKA” 

India can show, as has been more than 
once observed, not even a trace of Rama On 
the other hand, all over Egypt one finds monu- 
ments of Rameses the Great. 


’ Land of the Pharaohs pp 143-'4 

* Who ruled under him in the lands at MtLebanon, and 
not the Khetasar himself 
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Thus, then, the RSmSyana celebrates the 
Syrian war of Rameses IL* 


* cf^ *‘The scene of the campaign is laid m Syria* The 
river of blue and white zigzags is the Orontes, (m 
Egjrptian Aaranatu^^ the city of the besi^ed is 
Kadesh or Kades (m Egyptian, Kateshu) (The bend 
of the river is actually given in the bas-reliefs) , the 
enemy are the Kheta The whole is, in fact, a 
grand picture-epic of the events immortalised m tbe 
poem of Pentaur — that poem which M* de Bouge 
has described as "a sort of Egyptian Iltad^\ Miss* 
Edwards. Thousand Miles tQ> the pp* SOl-'B 




PART IV. 

EXAMUTATIOir OF THE OEIGINAL OE EEJO 
ViLMIKI ElMiYANA 





URPBR EC.yPT /ITHRIBIS TO PHiLAE. 





SECTION XXVII 


Who is Valmiki? 

It has already been pointed out that Y5l- 
mlki was not a Hindu by religion He appears 
to have been a foreigner, — ^not an Indian at 
all 


His name is usually explained by derivmg 
it from Skt. valmikam-, an ant-hill, and it is 
said that he was so called because ants piled 
up a moimd of earth on him so as to completely 
envelope him while he was engaged in deep 
meditation for ages Strange that he was able 
to come out of the ant-hill imscathed and ahve 
to write a fine poem, and that in Sanskrit, of 
24000 slokas in length, about a Pharaoh of 
Egypt* Let who will swallow such pills * 

The name is really connected with the 
word Baal and is a compound of Bad+mtkt. 

‘Baal’ means, as every one knows, ‘god’ or 
■‘lord’. Another form of it is Bel, and it is still 
only another form of the Dravidian (Tamil and 
Telugu) word VBLU Compare the Telugu word 
ElilT, to rule It IS also the same word as {!» 
Hebrew BL, and the Arabic AL or ATJiA. 
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*Mi 7 a' means great of ‘Micah\ the name 
of a prophet or teacher, and ^Michael’, the 
name of an angel, both mentioned m the Bible. 
(See the Encyclopaedia Biblica on these names 
and on ‘Baal’.) 

Valmfti or ‘Baal-mlki’ is the name of a 
person named after the great God Cf the 
Indian names ^Ibvarayya’ & "Sai vesvarudu' tfec. 

In the poem of Pentaur, which graphically 
describes the heroic deeds of Rameses II m 
the battle of Kadesh, the Lanka of the Rama- 
yana, against the Ehetasar, the Bavana of the 
Bamayana, as already explained, the Pharaoh is 
said to have fought like Baal 

“One was cr3n.ng out among them to another, 

and saying. 

Never mortal this, the which is among us, 

It IS Sutekh great of might, it is Baal in the 

flesh'" 

The legend of Rama which P V2 has poet- 
ised, in Sanskrit as he had learnt it from some 
source or other, is an Egyptian manufacture 
It was apparently current in South Egypt or 
Nubia, and that iS what has caught the fancy 
of the settlers in North India, supposing they 
were not Eg3rptians or Nubians themselves, and 
they localised it there. That, again, is what 
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has caught the fancy of P V^, when he, follow- 
ing the poet Baal-rmki or the Beal Valmlki, 
brought Rama down to South India — from 
AySdhya in North India to Ramdsvarara and 
Ceylon m the south, and while doing so, he 
has emasculated his hero, and taken away all 
the warlike-Raiput-spirit out of him How 
can the original hero be reproduced by one who 
himself has no heroic spirit in him^ 

I shall now proceed to show how this 
Baal-miki or the Real VSlmlki’s version really 
describes another war of RSma^^s or Rameses’s, 
which was carried on by him against the 
Nubians Then we shall be able to see how 
the two wars — the one described by Narada 
relating to the Syrian war, and the other des- 
cribed by the True Valmlki relatii^ to the 
Nubian war — 'are combined and described in our 
present Vahnlki 

The key to the war described by the Real 
Valmlki IS contained in the accoimt given in 
the poem of the so-called rishi, Agastya and 
his wife LSpamudra and his so-called brother 
Sudarsana These we wiU study first 


12 



SECTION XXVIII 


Who is Agastya ? 


India can show no monuments more 
ancient than those of As6ka and a mangled 
and hazily- worded Sai^krit literature, written 
by men who, like P Vs* hvedhke the proverbial 
frogs m the well, and who dreamed and fan- 
cied, but never really knew 

Several stones are related about Agastya, 
but two are better known than the rest, and 
both of them occur in the Ramayana 

One IS that he was a great rishi (sic), 
who came from North India to South India, 
and ordered the Vmdhya Mountains, (which 
fell flat before him at bus approach, making a 
scHisklu-anga-namaskaram) to he down in that 
same posture and never to rise again UNTIL he 
returned to the north, which he has yet never 
done to this day! 

The Pundits derive the name of Agastya 
from Skt aga, a mountain, and as, to throw, 
and say that it means ‘the thrower or 
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over-thrower of mountains’, and that Agastya 
was a pioneer over mountainous regions ^ 

The Mantwil of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency further says that Agastya 
“was a Tibetan, not a Brahmin” * 

The Tamils claim him as their special 
guru^ teacher, and profess to have derived all 
their civilisation from him They say that he 
has settled down near Cape Comorin to do 


* Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency 
Vol III Glossary 

The Amara Kosa gives a similar explanation, 
particularismg the Vmdhya Mountains 

Other names of Agastya that occur in Sanskrit 
literature are Kumbha-Samhhava, the Pot-born, 
and Maitra-Varumh t — ^both products of mytholo- 
gical fancies, like the name of Agastya itself 

^ “ The better known historic Agastya is a maha-muni 
(sic) [great ascetic] Also called Tamtzh^mum 
[Tamil sage] Sometimes ascribed to times of 
Kula-sekharan, first Pandian Kmg This Agastya 

18 in the sky the star Canopus He was a Tibetan, 
npt a Brahmin ” (Glossary art Agastya) 
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Penance, tapas ^ — for what sms he had commit- 
ted, they do not say, — and they say he is there 


still 


^ “ Said to have been short of stature [ irattaiyaur 1 
He came south as a missionary, and the Skanda- 
Furanam has an account of his humbling the pride 
of the Vindhyas, causing them to lie at his feet 
Farther south occurred the incident of Vatapi and 
Ilvala [see note Kankar below] Hence to 

promontory of Kanya-Kumari or Cape Comorin, 
where he took up his residence on Agastya-malat, 
or Fothtgay (see note below) near the present 
Courtallum The highest peak is inaccessible, and 
popular belief for a hundred miles around considers 
him to reside there still This Agastyan diffused 
worship of Siva among the Tamils, and taught them 
medicine, chemistry, astronomy and other sciences 
His treatise on Tamil grammar contained 12000 
sutras, but excepting fragments preserved in quota- 
tions by Tolgappiam, is not now extant However 
most Tamil works ascribed to Agastya are not his » 
The Agastya-Nyayam or Agastya’s wisdom, other- 
wise called Agastya’s paudal or chant, written m 
Sen Tamil high dialect, teaches a pantheistic mono- 
theism leaning to Siva-ism 'S.isMuppat'h or Thirty 
Stanzas are like the Wisdom of Solomon In qne of 
them he refutes notions about Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahma, states that penance, bathing and self- 
immolation are unnecessary for a passage to 
Xailasam, and instructs men to worship Para- 
Brahmam (Continued at foot of next page) 
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The second story about Agastya related in 


“ I salute the great teacher, the bestower of Divine 
happiness, and supreme bliss, the image of perfect 
wisdom, who is removed from all opposite states ; 
who IS represented by the sky , who is denoted by 
Truth and other names , the One, eternal, stainless, 
stable and omniscient, the incomprehensible, who 
IS without the three gunas, satva, rajas and tamos ” 
( Glossary art ^AgasiycC pp 9-10) 

[ Note on Kaakar' referred to in the last note] — 

** Kankar **, Skt ‘ Karkara * =• hard 

The following legend is told of several hillocks of 
white pebbles in different parts of the country Two 
rak&hasas, mamed Vatapi and Ilvalan, lived there 
and were accustomed to feed foot-travellers Ilvala 
first slew his younger brother Vatapi, and then 
cooked him in pots out of which he fed the traveller- 
The meal being finished, Ilvala called on his brother 
by name, who came forth alive, rending the guest, 
who died in consequence, and then both giants 
feasted on his body Agastyan came by and was 
given the usual meal On its being finished, Ilvalan 
called his brother, but Agastyan took up the words 
and a Sanskrit mantram, m consequence of which 
the body of Vatapi dissolved, and passed away with- 
out doing Agastyan any mischief He then cursed 
Ilvalan who died The bones of these two rakshasas 
having fallen to pieces, and becoming petrified, are 
now present as white pebbles [ ! 1 The hills are 
really ancient KankarT ifGloasaryj p 405 art* 
"‘Kankax’) 
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the Ramayana is concerned with the Brahmins 
<sic) VA-TAPI and ILVALA 

These astonishingly mangled stories find 
their true explanation in the History of Ancient 
Egypt and in it alone 

“ Juhus Caesar landed in Egypt, defeated 
Ptolemy, who was drowned, and re-mstated 
Cleopatra Ptolemy XV was appointed co- 
regent, but he was murdered by Cleopatra’s 
orders in 45 B C , and Ptolemy XVI, Caesariom 
son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, was named 


[ Note on Agaetya-malai or Pothigay referred to 
in the above extract] 

“ Pothigay From pothi, (Tam) ' elephant forest, ’ 
+ Kai (Tam) place’ Tam, also pothiyam meaning 
‘ elephant forest place *, also pothi'-munat meaning 
‘southern mountain ’ Sanskrit name Agastya-girt* 
‘Agastya’s hill’, also chandana gm, sandal mountain’, 
Greek ‘mountain’, Tinnevelly District 

Here the Tamraparni takes its rise Agastya-malai 
IS visible from Palamkottah and Trivandrum The 
rainfall on the top amounts to about 300 inches in 
the year From the summit the whole south of the 
Indian peninsula is seen, from Cape Comorin to 
Cochin on one side and to Adam’s bridge on thfe 
other ” (Glossary, p 714) 
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co-regent m his stead. After the defeat of 
Antony by Ootavianus and the death of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince, 30 BO”* 

“The deaths of Antony and Cleopatra 
secured for Augustus immediate recognition 
as their successor in the kingdom of Egsrpt; 
and he was able to delegate the mam part of 
the work connected with the organisation of 
the country to his prefect” * 

Statues, sculptures, and other monuments 
of Augustus* are found throughout Egypt to 
this day, as, for instance, at PHILAJl, Tentyra, 


* A General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collec- 

tions in the British Museum (New Edition, 1930 1 
p 403 

* A History of Egypt under Homan Rule by J Grafton. 

Milne M A (Metbuen & Co, 1914) p % 

* “ Augustus’ IS a title given only to the gods” Duruy’s 

History of Rome, Yol III p 699 
“ It comes from L ‘Augustus’, consecrated, vene- 
rable, probably from Augur” (Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary) So, the etymology given above of ‘Agastya 
from Sanskrit is purely conieotural, as m so many 
other cases 
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Talmis, Debot, Dendur, and several other 
places. 

The Romans were masters of Egypt until 
their rule finally broke down about the year 
640 A D at the time of the Arab conquest of 
the coimtry 

It is the penetration of the Romans into 
Southefe Egypt, that is, mto Ethiopia and 
Nubia durmg the reign of Augustus that has 
given rise to the fanciful Indian story of Aga- 
stya’s ordering the Vindhya Moimtains to lie 
down outstretched on the ground until his 
return to the north 

The Indian Agastya maha-mum or nshi 
IS therefore no other than Augustus Caesar 
His assumption of rule over Egypt brought a 
blessing to that unhappy country in lieu of the 
decadent Ptolemaic oppression of the people 
and m heu of the quarrels between them, their 
priests and their rulers 


“ Yada prahhnU , chakranta 
digiyam punya karmana 
tada prabhnti mr vairah 
prasartia rajam-charah" (R.ni xi 83 etc). 
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“ Ever since the good Agastya settled down 
m this south ((land), the rakshasas having no 
more enmity towards each other, have become 
qmet”.* 

The story of VatSpi and Ilvala points to 
the fact that the rule of Augustus broke dovm 
the barrier between the Upper and Lower 
Eg3rpt and increased the prosperity of the peo- 
ple 


“Every thing depends upon the river [the 
Nile], the soil, the produce of the soil, the 
species of animals it bears, the birds which it 
breeds The Egyptians, therefore, placed the 
river among the gods The inscriptions call 


' of “The submission of Lower Egypt to the Roman 
government did not carry with it that of the south- 
ern districts, which had for many years been m an 
almost constant state of rebellion against the Pto- 
lemaic rule, and were not likely to accept a Roman 
emperor any more willingly than a Greek king 
The Egyptians, however, soon found that the Roman 
troops were a more formidable instrument of govern- 
ment than the Ptolemies had possessed The 
prefect marched on to Syene, and on the Island of 
Fhilae met ambassadors from the ruler of the 
Aethiopians of Meroe Gallus came to teraui 
with the ambassadors” (J G Milne’s Romam, 
Egypt, pp 5-6) 
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him Ha‘pi, father of the gods, lord of suste 
nance, who maketh food to be, and covereth 
the two lands of Egsrpt with his products, who 
gireth Me, banisheth want, and filleth the 
granaries to overflowing” “He is evolved into 
two iiersonages Two goddesses corresponding 
to the two Hapis persorufied the banks of the 
nver Several towns were dedicated to him , 
Hathapi Nilopolis It was told in the Thebaid 
how the god dwelt within a grotto, or shnne 
(tophit), in the Island of Biggeh, whence he 
issued at the inundation. This tradition dates 
from a time when the cataract was believed 
to be at the end of the world, and to bring down 
the heavenly nver upon earth Two yawning 
gulfs {qoriti), at the foot of the two granite 
cliffs (montt) between which it ran, gave access 
to this mysterious , retreat A bas-relief from 
Philae represents blocks of stone piled one above 
another, the wlture of the south, and the hawk 
of the north, each perched on a summit, and 
the circular chamber wherein H5pi hides him- 
self, crouched, and clasping a libation vase in 
either hand A single coil of a serpent, out- 
lines the contour of this chamber, and leaves a 
narrow passage between its overlapping head 



The Nile Gods at the first Cataract 
(from Maspero Dawn pp Sd-SO & Budge s General Introductory Gui(| 
to the British Musem p 7-9) 



Plan of the Island of Philae at the first cataract m Egypt, 
showing the temple K, where Augustus Caesar is pourtrayed 
(from Weigairs Guide to Egyptian Antiquities p 488) 
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and tail through which the rising waters over- 
flow at the time appointed, bringing to Egypt, 
‘all things good, and sweet, and pure’, whereby 
gods and men axe fed” * 

To the same effect Sir E A Wallis Budge 
writes “The chief characteristic of Egypt is 
the great river Nile (Ha‘p#) which has in all 
ages been the source of life and prosperity of its 
inhabitants The river over which he [the 
Nile god] presided formed a part of the great 
celestial river, or ocean, upon which sailed the 
boats of the Sun-god daily On one portion 
of this river was placed the throne of Osins,* 
according to a legend, and close by was the 
opemng in the range of moimtains, through 
which an arm of the celestial river flowed into 
the earth The place where the Nile appeared 
on earth was believed to be situated in the 
first cataract, and in late times the Nile was 
said to rise there, between two mountains* 
which were near the Island of Elephantine and 
the Island of Philae Herodotus gives the names 
of these mountains as “Krophi” and “Morphi”, 
and their ongmals have pretty certainly been 
found in the old Egyiitian “Oor-Ha‘pi” and 


‘ Maspero, Dawn of Cimlt$ation, pp 36-39 
* Like Siva’s m Kotlas 
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“Mu-Ha‘pi”, these names mean “Cavern of 
Ha'pi” and “Water of Ha'pi” respectively In 
the texts they are often referred to as Qorti, 
“the Two Oaves ” 

“The underground caverns or ‘storehouses 
of the Nile’, from which the river welled up 
are depicted in the illustrations here given In 
the first, the cavern is guarded by a hippopota- 
mus-headed goddess,' who is armed with a 
large knife and wears a feather on her head 
Above are seated two gods, one wearing a 
cluster of papyrus plants on his head, and the 
other a cluster of hhes, the former represents 
the Nile of the north and the other the Nile of 
the south Each god holds water-plants in one 
hand In the second illustration the god is 
depicted kneelir^ in the cavern (Qor), which is 
enclosed by the body of a serpent , he wears a 
cluster of water-plants on his head, and is 
pouring out from two vases the streams of 
water which became the south and north 
Niles 

The Egyptians called both their river and 
the nver-god “Ha’p” or “Ha’pi,” pronounced in 


Egyptian Hatapi> or Sanskrit Vatapi 
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late times “Hophi” or “Ophi,” a name of which 
the meamng is unknown ” * 

The name ‘Nile’ by which the river of 
Egypt’ is generally known, is not of Egyptian 
origin, but is probably derived from the Semitic 
word nahr, nahal, river, this the Greeks turned 
into “Neilos,” m Latin spelling “Nilus,” whence 
came the common forms “Nile,” “Nil,” “Nilo”* 

A^ain, Maspero writes — The word Nile 
IS of uncertam origin, * We have it from the 
Greeks, and they took it from a people foreign 
to Egypt, either from the Phoemcians or Khiti, 


' “ A General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collec- 
tions in the British Museum" pp 7-9 

• Ibidpp 7-9 

’ Footnote by Maspero — “ The least unlikely etymology 
IS still that which derives Neilos from the Hebrew 
'raoAr,’ a river, [of the Dravidian mr, «tr», water], 
nakhal, a torrent (Lepsius ) It is also derived from 
Me-ialu, the branches of the Nile in the Delta” . 
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from people of Libya, or of Asia Minor When 
the Egyptians themselves did not care to treat 
their river as the god Ha’pi, they called it the 
sea, or the great river They had twenty or 
more by which to designate the different phases 
which it assumed according to the seasons, but 
they could not have understood what was 
meant had one talked to them of the Nile” * 

Sanskrit does not satisfactorily explain the 
meaning of the name 'M-vala’. See AmaraKosa 
for its fanciful etymologies It is, properly 
speaking, an Egyptian word, the first part IL 
being a corruption or another form of talu, water, 
the Dravidian 'mm', and VALA. Semitic 'Baal', 
or Bel, Ood, cf Dravidian velu, Heb el, Arab al, 
allah, and it means ‘ water-god.’ 

The story of Rama’s visit to Agastya and 
of his being ordered by him to live at pancha- 
VATI, lit “Five Banyan Trees,” on the banks 
of the Godavery is a literary device of the 
poet’s, adopted to carry the hero of the story 
to South India But it has its background of 
fact only in Egypt, where the Romans pene- 
trated into and conquered Ethiopia and Nubia, 


Dawn of Ctvtltsatton, p 43 
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and wliere their monuments and those of 
Rameses 11 are found to this day * 


See Milne’s ‘Jtoman Egypt,' jpaatitm. 




Livia, Augustus Gaesar^s wife 
( Lopamudra, wife of Agabtya ) 



SECTION XXIX 


Who is Lopamudra, Ageistya’s Wife ? 


Indians distort and corrupt foreign words 
just as much as foreigners do m the case of 
the Indian ones 

In a book entitled “Hindu Chronology and 
Antidiluvian History” by Mr. S R Bosanquet, 
author of “ New Logic ” &c &c (Hatchards, 
Piccadilly London, 1880), the author says that a 
certain Alexander Hamilton “was associated 
with a Frenchman named Langles in editing a 
catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss in the Bibliotheque 
Imperials at Pans, this explained, Mr Bosan- 
quet says, his use of French terminations in 
the matire, chinon, venid%que He says also 
that “M. Langles was the author of a great 
many other works” and that “he had a repu- 
tation for very profound learning”. Who can 
make out, he asks, without a teacher’s 
18 
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guidance what a sadrijugam} and what » 
parouvan* is, and a matire®, a chinon* or a 
venidique®^ 

A well-known instance of an Indian diS' 
tortion of foreign words may also be quoted 

A bridge over the Buckingham Canal to. 
Mylai)ore, Madias, is usually known as tb® 
Barber's Bi tdge. This is, in reality, said to be 
‘Hamilton’s Budge’, as the inscription on 
shows The name of Hamilton being pronouO" 
ced by the Tamils ^amhattarC (Skt ambhashtha* 
a barber), it is re-translated into English as 
‘barber’ The date given in the inscription 
appears, however, to be wrong, as the Enghsb 
did not acquire Madras until 1639 A D 

This corruption of the name is due to the 
inability of the Tamils to properly pronounce 


^ Used for Skt chaiur-yugam 

* » n parvam^ a period of 15 days in a 

* „ „ „ matra, a measure of time in pronuncia'" 

tion, VIZ the time taken to 
nounoe a consonant 

* (Skt or Drav^)'^5 seconds 

* Tamil for 'D%nandt(cay)’=^^0 matras or Indian seooxi^ 

* 1 Indian mmute 

(vide S R Bosanquet’s book cited above p 14 seQ. ) 
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difficult foreign names or words Similar 
instances may be quoted against other Indians 
as well. 

Almost all (if not all without exception) 
the names of persons and places that occur in 
the EamSyana are of foreign origin, although 
owing to our long familiarity with them, they 
are usually considered to be pure Sanskrit 
words of Aryan origin. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that just because they occur in Sanskrit 
literature, they must, as a matter of course, 
have had a pure Sanskrit origin It is no easy 
matter to account for the piofuse and super- 
fluous vocabulary of the language on that sup- 
position “If you want to leain Sanskrit" 
says Alberum, “you will not find it easy, be- 
cause the language is of an enormoi^ range, 
both in words and inflexions, something like the 
Arabic, callmg one and the same thing by various 
names, both original and derived, and using one 
and the same word for a variety of subjects, 
which, in order to be properly imderstood, must 
be distinguished from each other by various 
qualifying epithets For nobody could distin- 
gmsh between the various meamngs of a word 
unless he understands the context in which it 
occurs, and its relation to the following and 
preceding parts of the sentence The Hindus, 
like other people, boast of this enormous range 
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of their language, whilst m reality it is a 
defect”^ 

Grimm’s Law or Verner’s Law which re- 
late to the Teutonic languages alone, cannot 
always be applied to the mutations of the 
consonants and vowels that take place in all 
the languages of the world The Indians, learned 
and unlearned alike, have a way of their own 
on murdering the foreign words which they 
pronounce or introduce into their writings They 
invariably borrow without in the least acknow- 
ledgmg their sources or offering the necessary 
explanations They, as often, make use of the 
borrowed foreign name by transhterating it 
with slight changes or by translating it or by 
naming only some characteristic of it 


I have already explained who the Indian 
Bishi (sic) Agastya (Skt) or Agasti (Tamil) 
really is. The Eomans never were rulers of 
India, although they had for centuries trade 
deahngs with it. The context in the poem shows 
that the Roman rule in EGYPT, not in India, 
then brought peace to that country — the Pax 
Montana 


Alb&ttm’a India (Sacbau’s Translation), pp 17 & 18. 
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Who is Lopslmudra ? 

Agastya having been identified with. Au- 
gustus Caesar, his wife Lopamudra is no other 
than LIVIA, the wife of Augustus, the Indians 
having somehow distoited the name 

The Amara Kosa says “Agastya’s legally- 
married wife IS Lopa-mudra”,^ “ Lopa means, 
it says, ‘she who puts to shame other women 
by her beauty and love,*’ and “micdra means 
“confirmation or proof of the excellent work of 
Brahma”,* or, “mudra means “she who re- 
joices”,* and amudra means “she who is not 
happy”, “Lopa-amudra means “she who is not 
happy, while separated from her husband ” 

All this explanation of the name qmte 
applies to LIVIA, just as what is said in the 
Ramayana qmte applies to Augustus Caesar, as 
already pointed out 

“ Besides these men, ” writes the Eoinan 
historian, “ we must make room for a woman, 
the first in the Roman world who made her 
influence felt in political matters, I mean 

* “asyatva Lopamudra sa-dharmim” 

’ “lopayati yoehttam rupcdfhimanam" 

’ mudrayatt srashtu’s snahtvn" 

* “mudam rattU" 
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LrvTA The sway she had gained over her hus- 
band was a discreet and lawful one More than 
one was to have proof of the correctness of 
her judgment and the excellence of her advice 
Imperious with her sons and daughters-in-law» 
she was gentle and complaisant with her hus- 
band, and the emperor could point out as an 
example to the matrons the ever dignified bear- 
ing and severe chastity of her who in her 
palace kept up the tradition of Tanaquil the 
spinster ^ She was very beautiful “ In fea- 
tures, she IS Venus, in manners, Juno”, says 
Ovid, her busts do not contradict the poet’s 
eulogies, which Tacitus repeats By Claudius 
Nero, her first husband, she had two sons, 
Tiberius and Drusus, but she bore none to the 
emperor” * 


^ “ Suet Octav 71, 84, Dion Lviii 2, Seneca, de Olemy 
1 9 Caligula called Livia a female Ulysses 
Augustus wore no garments but those woven by his 
wife and daughter ” — ^Note added by Duruy 
* BnTuy's Btstory of Eomey Vol III pp 682-3 Edited 
by the Rev J P Mahaffy (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co 1884) 









SECTION XXX 


Who is Su'darsana, 

Agastya’s so>called Brother ? 

The Eamayana calls Su-darsana, Agastya’s 
“brother” But if, as has been shown, Agastya 
himself who is represented m it as o great 
nsM or muni is really Augustus Caesar, then 
this so-called ‘brother’ of his must be Tiberius 
Caesar, who succeeded him as emperor ot 
Rome and of Egypt The word ‘brother’ must 
be understood in this sense, and also because 
his figure is sculptured on the walls of a temple 
in the Island of Philae at the first cataract, 
as re-produced here,* and that temple was not 
far from the temple of Isis there, in which a 
relief of Augustus is shown, — ^the Island of 
Philae being not more m area than the Acro- 
pohs at Athens * 


‘ See Bu<^e’s Nile, pp 462-’4, and J G Milne’s History 
of Egypt under Bomm Rule, pp 2, 12-17 
* Ibid See also Miss' Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,p 210 

“The Acropolis(- Upper Town) of Athens was 
situated on a plateau of rook, about 200 feetm 
height, 1000 in breadth from east to west, and 460 
in length from north to south” (Seyffert’s Dsc- 
tionary of Classtcal Antiquities) 
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As a matter of fact, however, Tibenus was 
not ATigustus’s ‘brother’ hut his stepson, as every 
student of Roman History should know This 
mistake is, evidently enough, due to the fact 
that the Original Valiuiki derived his know- 
ledge of the story of RStua from a legend cur- 
rent in Egypt Or Nubia or from a personal 
acquamtance with the monuments themselves 
in those lands 

Tiberius Caesar is described m the poem 
as a good-looking man— STJ-DARSAIIA His 
flgmre confirms it being as good-looking as any 
other’s is ^ 

Of Tibenus we read “During the latter 
part of the reign of Augustus and most of that 
of Tibenus, Egypt remained in a state of com- 
parative tranquihty, so that by the tenth year 
of the latter emperor the three legions which 
had formed the main strength of the ongmal 
Roman gamson of the country had been re- 
duced to two The strict watch which Tibenus 
kept on his mimsters m the interests of the 
provincials tended to preserve this tranquility. 


‘ See the figure shown here, and in Duruy’s History of 
Borne, Vol IV pp 123, 275 , 289 & 340 
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by checking any exaction or oppression on the 
part of the officials which might have given 
occasion for disturbances among the people 
Thus he rebuked a prefect, who sent to Rome a 
larger amoimt of tribute than had been fixed, 
for flajring his sheep instead of shearing them 

# ^ V ^ 

“The measures of Flacous, who seems to 
have governed the country with strict justice, 
prevented any serious outbreak until the death 
of Tiberius” * 


* J G Milne’s “Htstorv of Egypt under Roman Rule", 
pp 13 & 17 



SECTION XXXI. 


WHO IS VAU? 

The key we now have in our hand, for the 
identification (1) of Agastya, maha rishi or 
maha mum with AUGUSTUS CAESAR, Emperor 
of Rome, and (2) of Agastya s wife, Lopamudra, 
with AUGUSTUS’S WIFE, LIVIA, and (3) of Aga- 
stya’s brother, Su-darsana with AUGUSTUS’ 
SUCCESSOR, TIBERIUS CAESAR, is, in my view, 
a very powerful and effective one to open and 
lay bare before us the whole secret of the 
Nubian version of the Ramayana story 

There are also other important keys, which 
help us m the discovery of that secret, such a 
one, for instance as is suggested by the heading 
of this section 


Who is Vali f 

According to the Ramayana he is the king 
of the monkeys in South India He is not an 
enemy of Rama’s, or of the rishis so called, and 
such a one Rama kills — not a very laudable 
deed, for he could first have tried to form the 
requisite alliance with him, and he kills him even 
without any prelinunary parley with him, in 
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order simply to secure the alliance of his quite 
new acquaintance, Su-grlva, whose grieyance 
against Vali he believes imphcitly without hear- 
ing the other side Thus with the help of the 
monkeys, the most reliable ('>) of all creatures 
m the world, Rama intends to recover Slta, his 
queen, by kilhng the abductor ' > 

The story, as represented in the poem, it is 
manifestly impossible for any sensible man to 
believe 

We must, therefore, look for some other 
explanation of it 

India cannot supply the true explanation 
Vail’s kingdom is pitched by the commentators 
or by the readers, in a desolate valley in South 
India, as has been all eady observed, — apparent- 
ly in order to draw into the net of theVaishna- 
vaites the Kanarese people there, when the 
Kmgdom of Yi]ayanagar became the supreme 
power 

In this connection, there is yet another 
absurdity m the account, of which P V ^’s ver- 
sion IS guilty here Su-grlva sends Nila, Hanu- 
man, Jambavan, Angada, and several others to 
the south in search of Slta (R IV xLi. 1-5). 
And they go m search of her to the Vindhya 
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Mountains, Su-grivena yatha uddishtam, “with- 
out transgressing the ordeis of Su-grlva” (R IV 
xLvm 1,2)!'! Are the Vindhyas, then, situa- 
ted to the south of the Lake Pampa and the 
Kingdom of Kish-kindha’ 

May we not take this as another piece of 
evidence to show (1) that P Vg has exactly re- 
corded the legend of Rama as he heard it, (2) 
that the legend was first localised in North 
India, although the lake Pampa is not traceable 
there now, and was subsequently extended to 
include South India, and (3) that the whole 
misunderstanding of the legend rests with the 
readers of the poem and their gurus, teachers 
and commentators 

Let us, then, look for the true explanation 
of Rama’s story in South Egypt, which way 
Rameses TI conducted his military expedition 
against Rubia after “visiting” (sic) Agastya 

South of the ISLAUD OF PHILA.E which is 
at the beginnmg of the first cataract, and 
where Rama is represented, as just said, to have 
‘visited’ Agastya and his brother (sic), that is, 
where Rameses II has now arrived in this 
imaginary journey of Rama’s, according to 
PVs, and at a distance of about thirty or 
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thirty-five miles from it, lies the town of KALAB- 
SHAH, the chief temple of which is scooped 
out of a hill Within half a mile from it and 
on the same hill, is a smaller temple, similarly 
rock-cut, which is now known as BIT EL WALI 

Here is our Wah or Vali Bet el Wall 
means “the House of the Saint”. Bit is the same 
word as the Dravidian ‘vidu’, which in Tamil 
means a ‘house’, and in Telugu a ‘town’ or 
‘village’ — a collection of houses, as Konda-vldu, 
Aki-vldu, Nuja-vldu.(Nuzvid) &o 

The temple here was bmlt by Rameses H and 
he has recorded on its walls the story of his 
campaign agamst the Nubians The picture 
printed here^ shows his receiving the tribute 
from the defeated Nubians Among the gifts 
brought to him were some monkays 

The following extracts from Weigall’s 
Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt* give 
an interesting account of the temple and its 
sculptuies — “The temple of Bet el WSili stands 
higher upon the hill side to the north of KAL.AB- 
SHAH, at a point where there is a wady run- 
mng up mto the desert ...[Here] Rameses II 


* Ifeom Budge’s History of fhe Egyptian People, p 109 

* pp 502-510. 
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records his victories over the people of Upper 
Nubia Ptolemy X records his name in one of 
the bmldings near the great temple [of Kalab- 
shah] This latter bmlding was erected in the 
reign of Augustus A decree of Aurelius 
Besenon A D 249 is inscribed on one of the 
walls The Romans withdrew from Lower 
Nubia about AD 300 Shortly afterwards 
the place became christianised, and both 
Kalabshah and Bit el Wall were used as chur- 
ches It remained thus until the end of the 
twelfth century, when the Christians were 
converted to Mahomedanism at the point of 
the sword Bet el Wall, as is indicated by its 
name, the ‘house of the saint’, was probably 
used as a dwelling place by some saint of 
modern times^ 

“The temple of Bet el Wall which was con- 
structed by Rameses II is situated on the hill- 
side to the north-west of Kalabshah It is a 


^ This remark seems to be open to correction The 
word Wah^ it is true, means ‘saint’ m Arabic, but 
the word is far older than when it was understood 
to mean ‘saint’ by the Moslems in Africa It appears 
to be another form of Baah, god or gods, lord or 
lords, and must, when first built by Rameses II, have 
meant some Egyptian idol whose worship was cele- 
brated in it 






Rampses II fighting in Nubia and receiving tribute from it 
(from Budge s History of the Egypt People) 
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rock-cut shrine consisting of an outer court, a 
vestibule out in the rock, and a sanctuary 
On the two side walls [of the outer court], are 
the well-known historical scenes from the life 
of Rameses II The first scene shows the 
king m his chariot furiously charging down on 
the flying host of the Ethiopians and shooting 
arrows from his bow into their imdst The 
Negroes, who carry bows and arrows, dash 
back towards their camp amongst the dom 
pahns, two warriors lead along a wounded com- 
rade, the women and children run hither and 
thither in panic, and one woman looks up, terri- 
fied, from her cooking. The scene on the west 
end of the wall shows the king seated imder a 
canopy, while the nobles and princes of Egypt 
bring the tribute of the Ethiopians to him . 
The tribute is shown m two hnes In the upper 
line are gold rings, bags of preoious objecJts, 
fruit, bows, leopard skins, shields, chairs, fans, 
feathers, tusks, a lion, a gazelle, oxen, and 
finally a group of Negro soldiers with spears. 
In the lower line are prisoners, monkeys, a 
leopard, a giraffe, bulls, one of which has its 
horns ornamented with a head and hands, 
women with their children, one can^r aus two 
babies in a basket on her back, an ostrich and. 
a leopard. 
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lived a truthful and honest life on earth 
and to see if he was fit to enter Heaven [the 
Indian KAILAS] ^ 

Figures of apes appear to be sculptured 
over the entrance of this shiine of V5h 
(though these are very faded and not clearly 
seen) to show perhaps that it is a wild part 
of the country where it is cut out of the rock. 
Visitors or passers-by doubtless said that the 
king of the monkeys lived there Twenty-two 
apes are also sculptured over the temple at 
Abu Simbel The writer of this legend in 
Sanskrit could not have understood the real 
meanmg of the Arabic word ‘ PFoZi’, saint, and has 
therefore connected it with the Skt vdla, tail, 
and‘Vah’ became ‘one that has a tail’, a monkey 
This legend may have been invented some 
time after the shrine fell into disuse, even 
hefcyre the Arabic conquest of Arabia 

From the four-fold key I have now placed 
m the hands of the reader, he will easily be 
able to see that the Original or Real Valmiki 
referred in his account to the war carried on 
by Rameses 11 against Nubia 

And now all South Indians should 
feel grateful to the present writer for having 
freed them from the slur cast upon them ty 
the commen tators of the poem 

* See Budge’s Nile, p 149 ff 
14 



SECTION XXXII 


CONCLUSION 

I have now shown that (1) the Indian 
origin of the story of the RamSyana has to be 
given up altogether, inasmuch as not even a 
single one of the events narrated in it or of the 
persons and places mentioned in it can be proved 
to have had anything to do with THIS COUNTET; 
that (2) the Narada tradition really refers to 
the SYRIAJT WAE of Rameses II, the famous 
Pharaoh of Egypt, waged against the XhetSsar, 
which IS described in the poem as Rama’s 
expedition agamst Ravana the Fulastya.—ihxQ 
Philistine King at Lebanon, who was chastised 
m the battle of the Lanka, that is, m the bat- 
tle of Kadesh , that (3) the Ongmal, Real or 
True Vahnlki’s version really refers to the 
HIJBIAN WAR made by the same Pharaoh 
agamst the Nubians, to the south of Egypt. 

These two wars— the Syrian and the Nu- 
bian— are combmed and treated as one in the 
RSmayana P V s has narrated the legend as 
he found it ready made 'for hmi But not know- 
ing when these events happened, and apparently 
behevingthat they happened, in India, localised 
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the story m this country, albeit he has used 
very indefinite, obscure and hazy language in 
his descriptions AU this has been made clear 
in the course of the preceding pages 

It remains now to be shown that the other 
particulars given of Eama m the RamSyana 
really refer to Rameses II of Egypt and this 
we shall do in the next Part of this Essay. 




PART V. 

OTHER PARTICULARS GIVEF ABOUT RJLMA 


EXAMINED 




SECTION XXXIII 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In this part of the present Essay, 
the various details mentioned about Eama in 
the ESmSyana will be passed under review and 
their dependence on Egyptian History and 
legends will be shown 

It will then be seen that this whole legend 
of E5ma, reproduced in Sanskrit by P.V-a, is 
derived by him from one or more Egyptian 
sources through some Greek medium, the 
Indian version having been copied from a 
Syrian legend and from an Egyptian or Nu- 
bian 'legend or legends as well, which pre- 
sumed to correct and supplement the other. 
The names of the persons and places used in 
the poem are mostly, if not all, common to both 
Syria and Upper Egypt and Nubia It became 
therefore comparatively easy for P Vg to com- 
bine the two legends into one For example 
there was an ATHEIBIS in the Delta and an 
Athribis in Upper Egypt, like Muttra {"•Mu- 
dhura) in North India and Madura (southern 
Mathura) in South India There was a TANTA 
(or, Danda) m the one and a Denderah (==TBlsr- 
TYRA) in the other There was a ZOAIT-TANIS 
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in the one and a TANIS in the other There 
was a GODAVEEY (GODHA. AVAEIS) on the one 
side of its boundary and a JUMNA on the other 
side of it — the river that separated the country 
of Yam (Yarrui) from Egypt proper There was 
a NEGEB {South Land) on both sides of Egypt. 
There was a PHILISTIA on one side of it and a 
PHILAE on the other There was a country of 
BAALU in Palestine and of a WALI ( = Bacdi) in 
Nubia There was a LABANON or EAMANAAN 
in Syria and there was and is a EAVANA at 
Abu Sunbel. Thus the parallelism appears to 
be complete. (See a good map of Egypt and its 
surrounding countries) 

As regards the names of the persons men- 
tioned in the poem, there was a like paralle- 
lism in some cases For instance, the name of 
BASA-RATHA in the Syrian legend, corresponds 
to the name of Zoser or Tosorthros in the 
Egyptian or Nubian one The name of Baal, 
Baali or Baalu m the one corresponds to the 
name of Wsly or Vah in the other The name 
of Kaikeyi is connected with KEEIA in Assy- 
rian History, which is the one described m the 
RSmSyana, and with an ancient Egyptian 
King Kekta or Ka-kau of the First or Second 
Dynasty of Egypt Thus it is clear that the 
Egyptian or Nubian version of the Origmal or 
Real Vakniki presumes in a way to correct and 
supplement the Syrian version 
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Note on the DAJNDAKA. AEANYAM in South 
Egypt 

In the case of Rameses the Second’s Nu- 
bian war, the Dandaka Aranyam refers to 
the country lying around and to the south of 
Denderah in Upper Egypt, extending up to 
Bet el Waly 

“We found ourselves in a country without 
roads of any kind. The soil, squared off as 
usual like a gigantic chess-board, was traversed 
by hundreds of tiny water-channels, between 
which we had to steer oar course as best we 
could 

“Nor was the surrounding scene less 
death-like in its solitude Not a tree, not a hut, 
not a living form broke the green monotony of 
the plain” ^ 

“ Denderah stands on the edge of the west- 
ern desert opposite Koneh 

“In ancient times the official name of 
this place was 'Ant, but it was also known 
vulgarly as Tantarer, from which the Q-reek 
Tentyra and the modern Denderah are derived- 


* Miss Edwaxds’ “A Thousand Miles up the Nile,'’ 

p 118 
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“Hathor, apparently corrupted into the 
masculine Atn in Sanskrit the patron deity of 
Denderah, was a goddess of very high standing 
in Egypt”* 

“On the ceilmg of the portico [of the 
temple here] is the famous “Zodiac” which 
was thought to have been made in ancient 
Egyptian times, the Greek mscription (A D 35) 
written in the twenty-first year of Tiberius, 
and the names of -the Roman emperors, have 
clearly proved that it belongs to the Roman 
time 

“ Near it [the Iseum] is a pylon which 
was dedicated to Isis in the 31st year of Caesar 
Augustvs * 

These quotations may be taken to prove 
that, in the Original Vahnlki’s version, the 
Dandaka Aranyamx&iQxsiiO Denderah inEfesrpt, 
that RamaorRameses visited the temple there, 
and found the cartouches of Augustus (Agastya) 
and Tiberius 


* Weigall’s Gutde to ifhe Antiquities of Upper Egypt, 
pp 31-32 

’ Budge’s Nile, pp 365-’6 




SECTION XXXIV 


Who IS Dasa-ratka? 

In the RSmayana the father of Rama is 
named Dasa-ratha, but according to the History 
of Egypt he is Sety I How is this to be ex- 
plained 9 


(A) 

The surface meamng of the name Dasa- 
ratha, one who has ten carriages, is meaning- 
less Commentators, perhaps noticing the 
difiSculty, since he is never represented to have 
had ten carriages for his use, derive it from 
Skt 'das’, to chew, and dasak, that which 
chews fish &c , with its grinders ('), hence a 
bird ('), in this case, an eagle, and dasa-rathan, 
one who rides on an eagle, and, in order to 
bring the meaning of the name into line with 
their religious convictions, they say that such 
a one is Vishnu ' 

Sanskrit is a very peculiar language in- 
deed, if we may trust the dictionary-wallahs- 
and the commentators Indian Pundits are- 
able to break up every word of it into its com- 
ponent syllables and even those syllables mto* 
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their constituent consonantal and vowel sounds, 
and assign a separate and distinct, sometimes 
astonishing, meaning to each and every one of 
them For instance, the so-called sacred 
syllable ‘Om’ is split up into the elements, 
A + U H- M, which are said to respectively mean 
Vishnu, Siva and Brahma,^ whereas the letter 
A alone is said to mean also Brahma,* and 
IJh and not U alone, is also said to mean Siva^ 

As other instances of the ingenuity of the 
Indian Sanskrit scholars in dividing compound 
words and phrases mto their elements the 
following may be quoted — 

In II III 11 13, occurs the expression 
^anurupah\ which ordinarily means ‘suitable’, 
‘appropriate’ It is broken up by the commen- 
tators into a{n)^U’^rupah^ and is explained to 
mean “u(h)=*Siva, u-rupah^onQ having the 

^ Other explanations given of this so-called sacred 
syllable are Oin«(a) Yes “Ow, Evam, Paramam, 
mate” (Amara-kosa) They express assent 

(b) “an antiquated form of ayam^ that 
one or he Later taken to represent 
the Vedic Trinity of Adib%, Varuna 
and Mitran Compare Gk and 
Arab and Heb Amen ” 

Madras Manual of Administration Vol III 
Glossary art 

* Om also = (c) Brahma ^^Om-ityekaksharam Brahma” 
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form of Siva, a(n) + M(h)-rttpa^ = onenotdeform- 
edhke Sivai” 

The compound 'va%-nadhaK , which occurs 
next in the same verse, is inverted xvAotuidho-vai 
and IS explained to mean ‘is not he lord’ ’ or, 
‘vat-nadha’ is said to mean ‘lord of birds’, vie , 
of the swans, as Brahma, or of the eagles, as 
Vishnu, ‘w’=>bird' 

In R III xxxvi,ilO,* the Pundits divide the 
compound, ^sa-hharyah' not in accordance with 
its natural sense, which is = ‘along with his 
wife’, but into 'sahha+aryah', and interpret it 
to mean ‘one honoured in an assembly’ > 

Again, the expression ^Rame-hharya' which 
occurs in R III xxxvi 31, is split up into 
*Bama + ibha-\-arya’, qmte to one’s surprise 

The word ^hharya’ itself, which means 
wife, IS, in R III xLvii 31, explained to mean 
‘honoured by your splendour’ ‘bha’ -^bhaya’ = 
‘kantya' = splendour, + ‘arya' =» honoui ed * 

Such vagaries of etymologising are fre- 
quently in evidence in Sanskrit hterature. 

* “ Pitra nvrastdh kruddhena 

sa-bharydh kshina-jimtah ” (R III xxxvi 10) 

* “ Btfe pan-chanshyantt 

bJiarya bhavast me yadt " (R III xLvii 31) 
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The obvious explanation of all such guesses at 
•truth IS the desire to fit them into some pre- 
conceived belief or theory, If Sanskrit -were a 
li-ving language, there -would, as a matter of 
course, be no room for such quixotic displays 
of ingenious explanations, as the sense in which 
the expressions are usually understood by the 
people in general could be easily kno-wn 

The present writer, therefore, thinks that 
the name of Dasa-ratha is really connected, 
hke most of our names, -with the name of a god 
(or gods) whom his parents worshipped, and 
■that the so-called father of Rama was named 
after the twin-gods, — the Heavenly physi- 
cians, — ‘dasrau’, whom the ancients worshipped, 
and that the name ‘Dasa-ratha’ is a distorted 
form of ‘Dasm^^’ + ‘^Aa’, one who is protected 
by the Twins 

“ If we remember”, he has -written in his 
first Essay on Rama, pp 6 & 7, “that most 
our names are given to us after the names of 
the gods whom our parents worship, either as 
an honour done to them by ha-ving constantly 
to think of them while uttering their children’s 
names, or on account of their pious wishes that 
their children might be protected by them, or 
that their children might grow up good and 
god-fearing people like themselves, it seems to 
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me more likely that the name Dasa-ratha is a 
corruption of another Sanskrit word ^Dasrau- 
tha’, “one who xs, protected by the Dasmw or the 
Asvins , — the Heavenly physicians, Castor and 
Pollux, whom the ancient Aryans worshipped 
as the sons of the Sun under the name of Na- 
satyas, the truthful gods.” 


CB) 


Who were the Egyptian Pharaohs ’ To 
what race did they originally belong ’ 

Some Egyptologists hold that they were 
the sons 'of the soil, autochthones Others 
maintain that they were originally Asiatic 
immigrants settled in the valley of the Nile 

There are one or two special considerations 
which inc lin e one to think that the latter view 
IS the more correct one 

One of the Pharaohs of the Third Dynasty 
of Egypt was known as Zoser, D30ser, or Tcho- 
ser, which name is interpreted to mean “Holy” 
He IS called Tosairthro(s) by Manetho, and is 
renowned as the bmlder of the famous Step 
Pyramid at Saqqara. This name is evidently 
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the Egyptian form of the Sanskrit ‘Dasa-ratha’® 

In some of the Amarna Letters which 
Dasa-ratha has written to the King of Egypt, 
Amenhotep IV, also known as Akhnaton, he 
sayB that his grandfather, Arta-tama, had 
given his daughter Mutemua in marriage to 
Thothmes IV (1415-1406 B C ), the grandfather 
of Amenhotep IV, and that his father SutSma 
gave his daughter Gilukhipa or Kirgipa, T)asa- 
ratha’s own sister, in marriage to Amenho- 
tep III the father of Amenhotep IV 

“ Thothmes TV sent his embassy to the 
court of the King Arta-tama of Mitanni at 
Wassukhani, to ask for the hand of his daughter 
in marriage” Dushratta ( = Dasa-ratha) writes' 
“When Thothmes IV the father of Nimmuria* 
(that IS, Amenhotep III) sent to Arta-tama, 
my grandfather, and made request for the 
daughter of my grandfather, the sister of my 
father, for himself, he sent five times, six times, 
but he never gave her Moieover, he made 
request a seventh time, and then, driven by 
circumstances, he gave her” 


In the name of ‘Usertasen' of the Twelfth Dynasty 
whose hieroglyphic is also read as Semisret, the 
first half appears to be the same as the Sanskrit 
Isvar and the second as the Sanskrit ‘dasrau’ 

This IS possibly the ‘Nimi’ of the Hamayana 
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Dushratta also says that his father Sutama 
was likewise much importuned by Amenho- 
tep III the father of Amenhotep IV for 'the 
hand of his daughter Gilukhipa or Kirgipa,) and 
the name adopted at the time of her marriage 
was Tiy 

In the Bamayana Dasa-ratha is said to 
have had a daughter named Santa (lit the 
gentle one) who was adopted by ROma-pada 
(also called Dasa-ratha), King of Ar^a-desa 
and married to a very devout and excellent 
rishi, saint, named Risya-srir^a 

Accordir^ to the Amarna Letters, Dush- 
ratta had a dat^hter named Tadukhipa, whom 
he gave in marriage to Amenhotep IV or 
Akhnaton, the First Religious Reformer and 
Monotheist we read of in all History. The 
Egyptian name that she adopted on the occa- 
sion of her marriage was “Queen Nefertari” ‘ 

Thus there seems to be no doubt that when 
the father and grandfather of Dasa-ratha were 
importimed five, six and seven times by the 
Pharaohs of Egypt to give their daughters in 
marriage to them, and when Dasa-ratha him- 
self gave his daughter in marriage to a Pharaoh, 


* Baikie’s Amama Age, p 243 
IS 
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it was not only the pressure of political cir- 
cumstances but also their race-relationship 
that finally influenced them to do so 

(C) 

As regards the origin of the race to whom 
the Pharaohs belonged, as distinct from the 
native Egyptians, Prof Petrie writes * 

“The most completely known example of 
the rise of a civilisation is in Egypt The 
begmmng of a continuous view of man in one 
place IS seen at Badari* in Upper Egypt 
. The restoration of this people to our know- 
ledge depends on the layers of their remains 
which underlie the other civilisations, and the 
levels at which their works are found, in rela- 
tion to the Nile As such flint work is known 
m Palestine with shells from Suez, w« must 

* Harmsworth’s Universal History of the Wot Id, pp 37- 

39 [This Egyptologist’s name should be pronounced 
as marked, and not Petrie as one is apt to do This 
I learned m the course of a conversation with the 
Eev Canon M Q- Goldsmith, M A , the saintly 
missionary of Madras, who said that they knew 
each other having lived in the same street in Lon- 
don as little boys I enter this note here for the 
benefit of my Indian readers ] 

* Of Skt ‘Sadart’ The expression ‘Badari in Upper 

Egypt’ should be particularly noted 
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look on them as emigrants from the north The 
flint work is closely like the European solu- 
trean work, perhaps of the same age, and that 
IS known to have come west from the north 
side of the Black Sea, so we are led naturally 
to look to the Caucasus as a possible centre of 
this civilisation Now, that region has been 
noted as being very hke the land of the dead, 
or paradise, as described by the Egyptians; 
very fertile, yet with lakes of fire and high 
mountains Such an account agrees with the 
Caucasus valley, and nearly all the names of 
places in the Egyptian mythology are found tn 
that country in their true connection Thus the 
test of traditional names comes in to conjBrm 
the result from the material remains ” 

It IS, therefore, easy to see that there is 
much to be said in favour of the Aryan origin 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs * 

(O) 

( According to the Syrian Legend: ) 

Dasa-ratha is described as the father of 
Hama and Eama as his eldest son Now there 

* This> does not mean that the Indians colonised Egypt 
and developed and perfected the Egyptian civilisa- 
tion, as some Tamtlians claim 
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IS a large gap m point of chronology between 
Dushratta (Dasa-ratha) and Eama who can 
he further satisfactorily identified with 
Eameses II, the greatest Pharaoh of Egypt. 
The gap is leaped over hy the Indian legend, 
which takes no account^ of the inglorious 
reigns of Akhnaton who lost Syria to Egypt 
and of his successors — ^more or less nonen- 
tities as they were — ^until we come to the very 
remarkable reign of Eameses II, whose monu- 
ments are found scattered all over Egypt The 
Aryan and Egyptian sympathies of the Indian 
priests have made this easy and the story of 
Eama (Eameses) has spread easily in thi& 
country 

Besides this, the word ‘father’ used m 
relation to Dasei-ratha as the father of Eama 
is a very misleading word, as similarly the 
word ‘son’ and other terms of relationship are 
The word ‘father’ is used to mean also (1) near or 
distant ‘ancestor’ ‘forefather’, ‘progenitor’ as well, 
in such phrases as Abraham was father 
of Israel, (2) the reputed founder of a city as 
Job Carnock was the father of Calcutta, (3) a 
title of respect to, a guru, religious or secular 
teacher, an old man, an officer, and (4) the 
•Creator as when we say God is our father in 
Heaven’ &o The Aryan blood o f Arta-tama, 

* The Egyptian History also more or less ignores this 
period 
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of Sutarna and of Dusbratta flowed in the 
veins of the Pharaohs that came after them, 
and certainly also m the veins of the Bames- 
sides, who, according to the Egyptian History, 
had no direct claim to the throne, hut acquired 
power through the hereditary right of a ‘Kau- 
salya’, a Princess of the Kingdom of ESsala, 
which embraced the eastern half of the Delta 
of the Bile 


(E) 

(According to the Nubian or Egyptian Legend:) 

Again, it 18 possible to read the name of 
“Dasa" as “Sety” quite well, by reading the 
hieroglyphic backwards, as the Nubian legend 
appears to have done 

The name of ‘Dasa-ratha’ appears in Egy- 
ptian History in the form of ‘Tosorthros’. See 
note below 

“Tosorthro 'Thoser Retho' Neterkliat 2868-2850 B C 
According to the Sakkara List the name of the next 
Pharaoh [the 2nd in Dynasty III] was Thoser (some- 
times transliterated as Zoser) meaning “The Holy”, 
but the Turin Papyrus adds a second word to the 
name, which is generally read Tn’, but which, as 
I have pointed out on page 54, is more probably to 
he read as Retho Manetho shortens Thosorretho mto 
Tosorthro(s), which he gives as the second Pharaoh 
of this dynasty” Weigall’s History of the FharaoJis 
Vol I, p 146 
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Thus we seem to be able to understand how 
the Indian legend may have read the hierogly- 
phic for Seti as Dasa-ratha * 

The 19th Dynasty is supposed, according to 
the Ramayana, to begin with Sety I who, as 
explained above, seems to have been described 
as Dasa-ratha, because as. Prof Petrie says*, 
Rameses I “ is often put in succession to 
Horemheb, it might be supposed that he was 
his son” The history of the period between 
Akhnaton and Sety I is much confused even 
according to the Egyptian accounts 

“Hieroglyphic inscriptions”, says Dr Budge*, 
“are usually to be read in the opposite direc- 
tion to winch the characters face, there ts 
however no hard and fast rule %n this matter 
On the papyri they are read in various direc- 
tions, and there are instances in which the 
ancient copyist mistook the end of a chapter for 
its beginning, and copied the whole of it in the 
reverse order Some inscriptions are to he read 
in perpendicular lines" 

Kings, in common with most people in the 
world, have more than one name given them 
at their christening And usually they are 
known by their pet names as well as by their 

* Cf the note on ' Usertaaen’ above 

* History of Egypt, Vol III, p 5 

* The Nile, p 139 
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proper names I have not been able to 
ascertain what names were given to our 
Emperor George at his christening^ but Queen 
Victoria was Alexandrina Victoria So it may 
be that Seti was known as Dasa-ratha or 
Tosorthro(s) also in some circles 

Prof Petrie comparing the names of the 
Egyptian kings given on the monuments and 
in the lists of kings, notes* among others of 
lesser interest that 


Queen Hatshepsut 
Tahutmes III 
( = Thothmes III) 
Amenhotep 11 
Akhenaton 
Ra-smenkhka 
Tut-ankh-amen 
Ay 

Horemheb 


Meframouthosis ,» 
Oros „ 

Akherres „ 

Ratothis 

Akherres „ 

Armais „ 


Thothmes II tte one appears as lOiebrOTl w the other 

„ Amersis „ 

„ Mefres „ 




^ But Prof V K K Menon of the Lucknow UniTersity 
has, since writing the above, given me at my request 
the following information “ The Encyclopaedia 
Britanmca gives King George’s full name as George 
Frederick Ernest Albert” — all or most of them 
famous historical names ” 

* History of Egypt, Vol II The xvii th &: xviii th- 
Dynasties 
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The present writer has written so much 
about this particular matter as he is convinced 
that the tradition that has reached India 
through NSrada or the Real Valmlki’s version 
caimot be w'holly wrong After all, we learn 
very little about Dasa-ratha from the Rama- 
yana itself which shows him in no favourable 
light, m spite of its telling us that he was a 
great king who ruled over a large and prospe- 
rous empire If, he is the same king as 
Dush-ratta of Mitanm, as I think he certainly 
was according to the Syrian version, we learn 
much more about him from the Amarna Let- 
ters and from the History of the Hittites. 

The priests of every religion are the most 
unpractical men everywhere The Indian 
priests are dreamers and do not display com- 
mon sense in descnbmg the events that happen 
in this mimdane world To send away a dearly 
beloved son and heir, mto the forests over a dis- 
tance of 2000 miles or so in order to please a 
silly wife IS not likely to have happened any- 
where in the world at any time whatsoever. 
And what son — and he, the heir to an 
empire — will tamely submit to such treat- 
menti> Will ever an Indian rajah, or any 
prince or peasant for that matter, meekly bow 
to the will of such a father ’ Let the Indians 
swallow the piU if they like. 
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The real fact is that the whole account of 
the so-called Exile of Rama is a misrepresen- 
tation in the Ramayana It is reaUy a mili- 
tary expedition undertaken by R5ma, who is 
no other than Rameses II of Egypt, against a 
rebel or rebels who had revolted against him.* 


* See the section on Ravana 



SECTION XXXV. 


What IS Rama*s Parentage and Origin. 

The foregoing section deals with the un- 
founded general belief held in India that Dasa- 
ratha was the real father of Eama But, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Ramayana 
itself, Dasa-ratha was NOT the actual father 
of Rama, but he must be taken to have been 
only an ancestor of his Rama and his so- 
called brothers were all bom m a mysterious 
way The ongin of the family is, therefore, 
left unexplained 

This accords well with what we leam of 
the origin of the Ramesside Dynasty “Though 
this dynasty marks a profound difterence", 
writes* Prof Petrie, “in the civihsation of 
Egypt, yet its rise is very obscure The origin 
of the Ramesside family is unknown The 
name of Rames appears at Thebes as that of a 
vizier at the end of Amenhotep III, and under 
his son, active therefore about 1380 BO (S E. 
W 378), this tomb was unfinished, and probably 
the same man carved a tomb at Tell el Amarna, 


* History of Egypt, Yo\ III From the xixth to the 
xxxth Dynasties, pp 1-2 
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in which he is named as general and major- 
domo of Amenhotep III The name Seti, a 
form of the god Set, is also that of a high offi- 
cial of Amenhotep IV (Rec xv, 42) And the 
names of Seti and Rames appear together on. 
one tablet of about this period (Munich. Lb D. 
640) Probably Rameses I and his son Sety 
were related to some, or all, of these people; 
and in any case the presence of these names in 
an ordinary Egyptian family of the time, shows 
that no foreign source need be supposed The 
position of Ramessu was a strong one, as he 
had married a royal princess some twenty 
years before he took the throne" 

This whole quotation and especially the 
last sentence in it make it quite clear why Rama 
has been described in the Ramayana as the 
increaser of the delight of the princess of 
KSsala,* and the dearly beloved (son) of the 
princess of KOsala * The explanation given by 
the Pundit commentators that R5ma is descri- 
bed as the son of his mother (the father being 
named subsequently to the mother) because the 
mother is worth more than a hundred fathers 


* '' Kausaly-anxmda vardhanah” f (R I i) 

’ “ KaTisalyapftya", addressed to Rama by Visva- 
mitra (R I ) 
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IS Simply unacceptable, as such a procedure is 
not universally adopted 

“ It is certain that Sety [father of Eame- 
ses II] did not inherit his face from his father, 
[Rameses I] but he is strikingly like Sitra 
[grandmother of Rameses II and mother of 
Sety I] What was the descent of Sitra is un- 
known She can hardly have been a daughter 
of Akhenaton, or she would appear in his in- 
scriptions, but she might have been the daughter 
of Mertaten [a daughter of Akhenaton] and 
Ra-smenkh-ka, who was co-regent with Akhe- 
naton at the last (L D iii 99a) ” * 

The RSmSyana account of the miraculous 
birth of R§pma is paralleled by the Gk>spel 
account of the virgin birth of Christ* and of 
several other great and little men as well. 
The mentality of the men who invented and 
circulated such stories shows them to have been 

* Prof Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol III, p 6, to be 

read along with Vol 11 p 231 
This explains why Rama is described in the 
Ramayana as the “delight of his mother, the 
princess of Kosala” 

* Read the excellent article on 'Mary' in the Encyclo- 

paedia Btbltca, edited by the Rev Dr T K Cheyne, 
Oriel Prof of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford and Dr J Sutherland Black, formerly 
Assistant Editor of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 
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the product of their age, and it has led to the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception of several 
Ladies of note 

The genealogy of Rama is given in Bala- 
kanda in connection with his marriage with 
Sita, the Princess of Mithila There his ances- 
try is traced thus — 

Vishnu 

Brahma 

Ikshvaku 

Dasa-Ratha 

Rama 

Here the Hebrew claim on the origin of 
Rama is, I think, discernible * The legend of 

^ Sety I “married a wife Tua or Tuaa, who is thought 
to have been a grand-daughter of Amenophis IV 
[ Akenaton], and to have thus brought a further 
stratn of Semtitc blood into the Egyptian royal 
house Tua bore him at least three sons, of whom 
his successor, Rameses-Menammon was the eldest 
This prince, like our own Henry VIII, united the 
claims and pretensions of two great rival houses, — 
the Amen-hoteps and the Ramessides — and it was 
therefore of importance that he should be brought 
forward into political life at the earliest possible 
moment, since the general acceptance, of which he 
was assured, would add stability to the throne of 
his father Accordingly, at the age of ten or 
twelve, ^ Seti had him crowned as king ” 
Rawlmsbn*s of Egypt ^ Vol II, pp 300-1- 
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Abraham, the father of the Hebrew race, accord- 
ing to the Bible, is treated mythically and 
religionised, so to say, in the Indian literature 
If any reader doubts this identification, namely 
that Abrahamts Brahma, let him only set down 
in separate columns the points in which their 
accounts agree 

The meaning of the name in each case is 
the same Brahma which in the neuter gender 
ends in », Brahman, and which is masculine in 
this form and whoseTamil form is Firaman is 
deriTedfrom the Sanskrit root ‘brzmhatt’, "hrihi 
=‘vnddham’ and means ‘he who increases or 
multiplies men’ In Gen 17 5 we read “Neither 
shall thy name any more be called Abram, but 
thy name shall be called Abraham, lor the father 
of a multitude of nations have I made thee" 

Brahma’s wife is ‘Sarafdaf, or, 'Sara(s)- 
(vati) ’, which names are similar to Barai,' or 
‘Sarah’, the wife and sister of Abraham Bead 
Gen ni 10-20 

According to an indehcate legend in the 
Skanda PurSna which reminds us of Gen xix. 
33-38, Brahma is charged with falsehood and 
the Purana concludes the account by saying 
‘Since thou hast childishly and with weak 
understanding asserted a falsehood, let no one 
henceforth perform worship to thee”. 
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Brahma is called the Param-eshtz, that is, 
the chief sacrificer, ]ust as Abraham is cele- 
brated for the great sacrifice of his son He is 
called Sura-jyeshthah, the eldest of the gods, 
which reminds us of Deut 26 5 “A Syrian 
(margin, Arameam,) ready to perish was my 
father” &c 

According to the PurSnic accounts, Brahma 
was originally neuter, Brahmam oi Brahman, 
Tam ^Firaman’, and afterwards became mascu- 
line This unintelligible idea becomes perfectly 
intelhgible when we read it side by side with 
the Biblical narrative that Abraham’s name 
was originally ‘Abram’, a high father, and that, 
subsequently on account of his faith m God, it 
was changed into ‘Abraham’ “Brahma m the 
masculine is no doubt derived from the same 
root as Brahma neuter, and though differing 
from it in accent as well as gender, must be 
presumed to be closely connected with it m sig- 
mfication” * 

The legend of the four-faced Brahma 
*Chatur-anana’, which is qmte like that of the 
four-faced Jupiter, seems to be a corruption of 
the Hebrew account that Abraham had a wife 
called ‘Keturah’ 


* Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol I p 242 
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“ The sole ground of the pretence of the 
Brahmins”, mote^ Dr. Wilham Osborn, as long 
ago as 1857 , “is that they are Imeally descended 
from Brahma and for this reason they call 
themselves Brahmins (Brahmanas) We must 
in the first place enquire if any personage 
existed m remote times, whose name was iden- 
tical, or, all but identical with that of Brahma, 
and who acted a sufficiently prominent part 
in the history of the ancient world to entitle 
Tmn to such a distinction. This identity is not 
far to seek The patriarch Abraham has a 
name all but the same as Brahma. The 
Br ahmin s may tave been originally a tribe of 
the numerous family of Abraham who had 
mtermarried with a clan of Japhetians and 
taking advantage of the high religious repu- 
tation of their forefather, had impressed his 
name upon their kindred, first as a prophet of 
the true God, and soon afterwards as God 
himself, and themselves as his sons and here- 
ditary ministers . These comcidences appear 
to us to be well deserving of attention, though 
we are not aware that they have ever before 
been noticed We leave them and the whole 
question of the identity of Brahma with Abra- 
ham to the judgment of our readers, merely 
observing in conclusion that there is abundant 

* “The Rehgtona of the World”, p 132 
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analogy as well as probability m our inference 
that the father God of the Indian superstition 
was Abraham” 

Brahma is now remembered only as the 
Supreme Spirit or Creator and the first Grod of 
the Hindu Trinity, “The name is exactly the 
to pleroma, td 4n, of the Greek Philosophy” ^ 

After this long disquisition, it will he easy 
to understand that Ikshvaku* is no other than 
the Hebrew, Isaac, the son of Abraham, and 
the Arab Ishaak 

It should not therefore be a matter of 
surprise to any one when he learns that accord- 
mg to the author of the RamSyana — possibly 
the Original Valmiki and the NSrada tradition 
also, Rama or Rameses is said to have been 
descended from IKSHVAKU a statement repeat- 
ed several times in the Ramayana, and that. 
Hebrew blood ran in his veins 

We know that KSsala (Kes, Goshen) was 
not far from Palestine and S 3 ma and that 


* Glossary art ‘Bramh* p 103 

* Sanskrit writings say that ‘Ikshvaku’ is so called 

because Brahma once sneezed and he was born from 
the sneeze 1 1 1 Such is tiie Sanskrit Art and Saence- 
of Etymology tl 
16 
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those countries were often invaded and sub- 
dued by the Egyptian Pharaohs, and were sub- 
ject to the Egyptians for long, long years We 
know also that there was constant and unin- 
terrupted intercourse between Egypt and Pale- 
stine and Syria from the very earliest times 
So it IS no wonder that Hebrew blood is 
claimed to have run in the veins of the 
Pharaohs such as Rameses II of Egypt It 
so happens always Wherever two peoples 
intermingle, their blood is sure to flow up, 
or, down the stream of time into the highest 
circles of society Vide the article in the 
Illustrated Times of India of Aug 21,'82, 
entitled Romance in a Residency, pp 11, 12, & 
50 — “ Catharine Aurora grew up a wonderfully 
beautiful girl, full of charm and vivacity, and, 
strange to say, figures in the writings of no 
less a personage than Thomas Carlyle She is 
the Kitty Kirkpatrick of his “Reminiscences” 
and the Blumine of his “Sartor Resartus” 

“In the reign of Thothmes III," Prof Petrie 
writes, “the Syrian and the Egj^ptian were 
brought into close personal contact Then 
at this period the civihsation of Syria was 
equal or superior to that of Egypt In eleven 
campaigns, of which the details remain, there 
are 7548 captives and slaves, male and female, 
mentioned, besides some lost numbers, probably 
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about 8000 in all, and about 400 of these are 
specified as belonging to the upper classes And 
heside this, a tribute of girls appears to have 
been exacted in the tranquil age of the later 
ages We know, in the time of Amenhotep TTT 
and IV, that even the kings married Syrian 
princesses, and as early as the second campaign 
of Tahutimes HI (Thotmes III), the daughter 
of a chief was yielded to him as tribute. We 
cannot doubt, then, that the female slaves were 
taken as wives and concubines by the Egyptians, 
as was also the Jewish custom No wonder 
that, after a few generations, we find Semitic 
words, idioms and thoughts transfused through- 
out the Egyptian literature No nation could 
be proof against such influences ” ' 


‘ Prof Petrie’s Bisiory of Egypt Vol II The xvuth & 
zviuth Dynasties, pp 145-153. Selected 



SECTION XXXVI 


Who are Rama’s Brothers — 

** Those awful brethren”? 

In the Ramayana Rama is said to havo 
been the eldest of four brothers who were born 
io three queens of Dasa-ratha His three 
brothers are respectively called Lakshmana, 
Bharata and Satiighna 

The account given in R I~the Bala-kanda—- 
except what is said about AyOdhya,*— is not 
historical and not the work of Narada* biit, in 
part only is the work of the Original Yalrnikip 
and that part which belongs to the Original 
Valmlki IS exactly reproduced in Sanskrit by 
P V 2, the writer of the existing version of the 
RSmayana, called after Valmiki 

The names of the brothers of Rama have 
aU been coined by the legend-monger 


* See the section on Ayodhya 

* Because a straight question was put to him, and I 

believe, he has given a straight answer to it There 
IS no need of Narada’s identifying Rama by TiaTumg 
his country or relations “He is known to all men”. 
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The name ‘Lakshmana’ means ‘one bom oi 
endowed with wealth or prosperity’, or ‘the 
beautiful man’ Lakshrmh asyasti-th, La- 
kshrmvan, Lakshmanascha ” (Amara-Kosd) , 
■‘One who bears auspicious marks’ {Madras 
Manual &c Vol III Glossary, p 428) 

The name ^Bharata' is really of Persian 
origin and usage, and means ‘one who supports 
a kingdom,’ a king Gf the Aryan or Sanskrit 
root ‘bhri’ to support, cf also Eng ‘Bear’ = to 
carry, and ‘Brother’ &c. 

‘Satrighna’ means ‘one who kills enemies’. 

All these names refer to the same person, 
R5ma, and are descriptive epithets apphed to him 
alone, lust as in the Mah5bh5rata, the names of 
Yudhishthira, Bhxma, Nakvla <& Saha-deva are 
only epithets of Arjuna, personified See my 
Essay on the Ststonccd Element m the Maha- 
bharata. (Saraswathi Power Press, Ea 3 ahmun- 
dry, S. India ) The name ‘Bharata’ is really 
an old Iranian word, although it appears also 
in Sanskrit literature of a later date than 
Persian It is the same name as that of 
*Phraortes', the father of Gyrus the Great See 
Herodotus and compare the extent of the 
Bharata-Varsha and Bharata-Khanda, as given 
in the Indian accounts 
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It is re-produced by the Pseudo-Valmtki 
the Second who is totally devoid of a know- 
ledge of History, with the same object as that 
of the mention of the names of Agastya and 
other noted people — to glorify Bama all the 
more It should be remembered that this ver- 
sion of Valmiki was composed at a very late 
date in Indian History 

Now let the reader place himself in imagi- 
nation before the great temple at Abu Simbel 
in Nubia to the south of Egypt. He will see 
there, even m this year of grace, four gigantic 
statues of Rameses H before him, facing the 
Nile, about 60 or 65 feet high all hewn out of 
a hill He is sure to mistake them tor four 
different individuals, quite as the RSmSyana 
makes them out to be 

“Every morning I saw”, writes the talented 
lady Miss Edwards, “these awfid brethren pass 
from death to life, from life to sculptured 
stone” ^ 


“A Thousand Miles up the Nile'\ pp 284-’5 Tins is 
a very instructive work written in a charming style- 
Would that India could boast of such productions, 
ehowmg keen observation ! 
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It IS natural, then, for a visitor to mistake 
those statues of Rameses 11 there for four 
brothers 

Two of these statues being situated on one 
side of the entrance, and the other two on the 
other side of it, the Ram3.yana legend makes 
out that one pair represents R5ma and La- 
kshmana and the other pair Bharata and Satn- 
ghna It makes Satrighna merely a mute 
companion of Bharata’s He is there almost 
as good as a non-existent separate individual — 
a mere figure-head in the story Lakshmana 
IS likewise more or less a mere shadow of 
Rama’s, inseparable from him 

“ Until the sands that covered the bodies 
of the statues were removed, even Egyptolo- 
gists did not, and could not, know that they re- 
^esented the same king” 

“ Stupendous as they are, nothing is more 
difficult than to see the Colossi properly 
Hence, for want of a fitting standpoint, many 
travellers have seen nothing but deformity m. 
the most perfect face handed down to us by 
Egyptian art One recognises in it the Hegro, 
and one the Mongolian tjrpe Yet, m truth, 
the head of the young Augustus is not cast in 
a loftier mould These statues are portraits — 
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portraits of the same man, four times repeated, 
and that man is Rameses the Great” * 

Whoever wrote the name of Rameses II 
on the arms and breasts of the statues in 
Hieroglyphics is unknown Though they re- 
present the truth, stiU the name must have 
been added later on, smce during the life tune 
of Rameses himself, it would have been super- 
fluous to do so 

Even so, the necessity for sculpturing the 
figure of Rameses four times over in the same 
rook and so contiguous to each other is not 
quite clear One cannot but suspect that 
there was an iimer meaning behind it all 
Rameses’s statues and other memorials are 
however found all over Egypt. It is not with- 
out reason that Mancha says to Ravana that 
every word beginning with Ra as Batna and 
Botha frightens him 


* Miss Edwards, “A Thousand Mtlm up the Nile” 
p 285 



SECTION XXXVIL 


Who ts Rcana*s Mother, Kausalya? 

In the RSmSyana, Rama and his three so- 
called ‘brothers’ are said to have been the sons 
of three wives of Dasa-ratha, and are also said 
to have been endowed with different propor- 
tions of Vishnu’s nature, but here the text is 
very ambiguous, and the commentators dis- 
agree among themselves about its meanmg 

The real name of KATTSA-LTA, the mother 
of Rama, is not given in the Ramayana The 
name simply means a princess of KSsala She 
must, as a matter of course, have been a prin- 
cess of the royal family. This may be taken 
for granted 


“ The only queen known in this reign”. 
Prof Petrie writes,* “is Tuaa, of whom many 
figures exist as the mother of Rameses H The 
best statue is m the Vatican {Mon-deV Inst 
11 . 40, Annals, ix 167), but probably the best 


* History of Vol III pp. 26-27 
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portrait is that from Tams (0 Mus R A 127)* 
. “The titles of Tuaa,* name her as the 
heiress, divine wife, and royal mother” In 
this case also the real name of the mother of 
Rameses II is not discoveiable But she 
answers to Kausalya in the Ramayana — the 
princess of KSsala See also the section on 
Rama's Parentage 


* ^Tuaa* The Egyptian name *Tiy’ as the hieroglyphie 

form IS read by the Egyptologists in other places, 
looks very much like the Dravidian word Hayt\ 
mother, Telugu Halite -tayi + lu (honorific plural 
termination) Another way of spelling it is Turn 
Prof Petrie spells it also ‘Tuy’ on p 6 of his History 
Vol III, from which this reference is quoted 

* **The name of ‘Tuaa* is given on the Colossus at Abu 

Simbel (BE [“Baedeker's Egypt] 373), her por- 
trait also there (L D [“Lepsius Denfcemalar] m 
297, 55 ), her name at Tams With Rameses II on 
stele (Miramar, 1152) Ibid p 9 ” 



SECTION XXXVIII 


Where was the Kmgdom of Kosala ? 

According to the RamSyana, KSsala is the 
name of the country whose capital was AyO- 
dhya It was situated on the banks of the 
River Sarayu, and abounded with grain and 
other forms of wealth Its people were, there- 
fore, always happy (R I v 5) 

This description applies better to Egypt 
than to the tract of India usually known as 
the Kingdom of Oude in the Umted Provinces 
of North India 

The Amara Kosa is silent about the mean- 
ing of the name 

The Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency^ derives this name from 
Skt ‘Aw’, the earth, and ‘saT, to attain pro- 
minence This IS apparently the explanation 
supplied to the Editor of that “Manual” by 
TAMIL scholars ' 


‘ Vol III Glossary, p 211 (see under Ooo ) 
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Two countries of this name, it further 
says, “N Kosala was an extensive kingdom in- 
cluding AySdhyay S KSsala was the modern 
Berar province ’ One of Hwen Thsang’s nine 
southern kingdoms was Kiao sa-lo, perhaps the 
latter” ^ 

There is nothing, however, in India which 
really supports these guesses about the vast 
extent of the Kingdom of KOsala 

As we now know that by the name ‘Ay3- 
dhya’, the Bamayana refers to Memphis, we 
are easily led to identify Kosala with the coun" 
try round about that famous ancient capital 
of Egypt KSsala, then, must be no other than 
the ‘land of Goshen’, otherwise known also as 
the “land of Rameses” * The name ‘KOsala’ is 
easily explained by rendering it “ Go-sala ” 
Goshen is G^-s5la, [n = l], which is the part 
of Egypt where the Israelites were settled 
from the time of Joseph to that of Moses 

As regards the account in the RSmayana 
the Kingdom of KSsala should therefore be 


* Olosaary p 211 

■* See the Bible, Gen 46,s & 47»i 
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taken to mean all the Eastern Delta of Egypt* 
including Memphis, in which the chief cities 
founded by Rameses II lay, viz Pi-Raahmes, 
the House of Rameses with a royal residence 
and temples of Amon, Sutek, Astarte and Buto, 
evidently not very far east, and PeAtum or 
Pithom on the site of modem Tell-el-Maskuta”® 


* “That Saft-el-Henneb was identified with Kes or 
Goshen, the capital town of the land of Goshen”, 
has been unequivocally demonstrated by the dis- 
coverer (Miss Edwards’ “A Thousand Mtles up the 
272) 

Kosala— Kes Goshen 


See Encyclopaedia Btbltca, art Goshen, cols 1758- 
i^ei 



SECTION XXXIX 
Who was Katkeyt ? 


KAIKEYI IS, accordmg to the Indian account, 
the daughter of Kekaya, king of a country nam- 
ed after him He is described as an Asva-pati, 
lord of horses * His capital is said to have been 
Qin-vraja (lit a town surrounded by hills), or 
Kekaya-pura It was situated somewhere to 
the north-west of a river called Vipasa, a tri- 
butary of another river called Satadru, which, 
again, is said to have been a tributary of the 
Indus 

The messengers sent by Yamtha to bring 
back Bharata on Dasa-ratha’s death in order to 


‘ “ sa-ht rajyam-idam prapya 
mpasya— asva-pati’s-swto 
duhkttanam sa-patntvam 
ntL'karnhyati sobhamm ” 

“The Hyksos also introduced the domesticated horse 
into Egypt Whence came the horse which shat- 
tered and built up the great empires ? It was first 
tamed by the Aryans and its place of origin is signi- 
fied by its Assyrian name “the ass of the east ” 
Donald A Mackenzie’s Egyptian Myth and Legend 
pp 364—278 
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induce him to assume the government of the 
Kingdom of KSsala, as Rama had relinquished 
his rights over it, are said to have gone from 
Ayodhya in India to Oiri-vraja, other'wise 
known as Kekaya-pura The route they fol- 
lowed IS thus described in Ayodhya Kanda 
Sarga 68 — “From Ay5dhya they went west- 
ward on horseback, as fast as they could, pass- 
ing through some mountains, crossed the 
Ganges at Hastinapura(I) and reached the Pan- 
chala country travelling through the middle 
portion of the Kuru-JSngala land, that is, jungle 
land belonging to the Kurus They proceeded 
westward and reached Kidingapura They then 
crossed the Ikshumati River, along whose banks 
there were some villages belonging to the 
descendants of the family of Bharata. They 
then went a long distance passing by the side 
of the country of Bahlika (Balkh m modern 
maps) They proceeded further west and finally 
reached K^kaya’s capital, Giri-vraja ^ 

Bharata is said to have returned to Ay5- 
dhya by a different route Starting from Giri- 
vraja, he proceeded eastward and crossed the 

* It should be noted that the “ Qin-vra^a " described by 
Yisvamilra to Rama on their return journey from 
Stddka-Asram is a different place in India and it is 
clearly a proof of the localisation of Rama’s story 
in this country 
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River Satadru "which flowed westward Then, 
he crossed the Sarasvati and the Ganges* both 
together (R II Lxxi 5) and then the Kulinga 
River also, where it unites with the River Jumna 
Since, if he went further on, no water would be 
found he carried some from the Jumna River 
and passed through a great desert, ‘maha 
aranyam'* there He crossed the Ganges at a 
town called Pragvata* and reached a town 
called Ujjthana, where commenced his own 
territory He left his retinue there to follow 
him leisurely, and he then mounted on a horse- 
carnage and on an elephant’s back crossed 
some rivers Then finally, crossing the River 
Qomati, (Gumti) at a town named Vinata 
Hagar he reached AySdhya at dawn He thus 
completed the journey in seven nights" * 

If this description refers to Kekia’s king- 
dom or Assyria, as it clearly does, then we shall 
be justified if we understand by the name 

‘ R. II Lxviu 12-21 The commentator corrects, the 
geographical error here and says that the word 
‘'Ganges'’ used in the text means “some other nver’’, 
and not the real Ganges that we know 

’ There is no exact equivalent in-Sansknt to the word 
‘desert,’ a treeless and waterless, sandy and exten- 
sive waste land 

’ Iit= ‘the Banyan tree to, or in, the East’ 

■* “sc^fa ratroshitah patht" (E II r.T-.-i i-u) 
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Dasa-ratha, him of Mitanni, who, according to 
History, subdued that country We constantly- 
read in Indian literature of Sura-Asura Yud- 
dham, (war or wars between Suras and Asuras) 
and the late Rev Dr K. M. Banerjea in his 
‘Artan Witness’ has successfully shown that 
these terms refer to the Syrians and the Assy- 
rians 

The Indians and the Greeks also who had 
reminiscences of these wars forgot their true 
nature, and refer them to the contests between 
the gods and demons But the Indians distinctly 
refer to Assyria.in one of the Upanishads 

“Assuriya nama te loka 

Andhena tamasavritah" &c. 

IsSvasya Upanishad SI 3. 

This well-known verse, however, some 
modem Indians misunderstand, and in some 
editions of the Upanishad, the first word has 
been corrected (or corrupted) into 

“Asurya nama te lokcC’ &c 

which does not make good sense According 
to these editors, it means that in the countnes 
where there is no Sun, they are enveloped by 
darkness. That, however, needs no tellmg 
17 
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If, however, by the use of the name Dasa- 
xatha in this connection, Sety I, the father of 
Rameses II, is meant, then it must be under- 
stood to allude to sows tomb of TosOrthros m 
the necropolis of Memphis 

‘Kbka’, in Sanskrit, is a peacock Keka 
ravo asya asti [Amara JTosa] In the SEBAl- 
PEUM AT SAKKARA “one or two heads of 
sphinxes peep up here and there in a ghastly 
way above the sand, and mark the line of the 
avenue There the upper half of a hoy riding 
on a PEACOCK, apparently of rude execution, 
IS also visible The rest is already as com- 
pletely overwhelmed as if it had never been 
uncovered One can scarcely believe that only 
twenty years ago the whole place was entirely 
cleared at so vast an expenditure of time and 
labour This work, as I have alieady men- 
tioned, took four years to complete This 
avenue alone was six hundred feet in length 
and bordered by an army of sphinxes, one hun- 
dred and forty one of which were found in 
situ”} 


“In Manetho we read of Ea-kau [of D 3 m 11. 
c 5255-5216 B C ] establishing the worship of 


* Miss Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the Nile, p 54. 
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ihe bulls Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at 
Heliopolis and the Mendesian goat A bowl 
with names of this king and the previous was 
found in the temple of Menkanra (<J Mus)” * 

We are told that Bharata, Kaik^yi’s son, 
for whose sake she induced Dasa-ratha to send 
away his dearly beloved son into exile for as 
many as fourteen years, would not accept the 
throne so unfairly wrenched from Rama for 
his sake during his absence from AyOdhya, but 
that, when there was no help for it, he con- 
ducted the government of the KOsala Kingdom 
m the name of his brother, establishing himself 
at NANDI GRAMA, not far from Ayodhya This 
Nandi Grama or Nandi Gam cannot have been 
the one in the Krishna District of the Madras 
-Presidency in India, but must have been the 
SBRAPBUM AT SAEKARA, the necropolis of 
Memphis (see map of Serapeum in Harms- 
worth’s Universal History, p 508) Bharata is 
said to have even abused his mother for the 
plot she had planned m his interests 

When Bharata went to Chitra-kuta to in- 
duce his brother to accept the throne which 


* Prof Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol I p. 30 See 
also “A General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian. 
Collections in the British Museum'.' Ie4« 1930] p. 28&. 
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was his by the right of primogeniture — a law 
we are told, that invanahly obtained in the 
Ikshvaku race, — Kaik^yi along with Kausalya 
and Sumitra are said to have followed him; 
but they said or did nothing on the occasion 
and do not appear to have even seen the 
face of Rama or of Slta 

It IS clear from the account in the poem 
that the palace plot dwelt upon at such length 
in it IS altogether an invention of some one 
who on account of his Aryan sympathies con- 
nected it with Dushratta of Mitanni, and that 
this account is intended to reflect the conditions 
that usually prevail in a ruler’s household. It 
IS further intended to show the evils that in- 
variably follow polygamy and the dangers that 
beset a kingdom and hasten its rum This is 
a theme on which the Indian literatures often 
dwell m poems and fables 

When Rama returned to AySdhya with 
Slta after kilhng Ravana in the battle of the 
Lanka, the Pseudo- Vahnlki says that Bharata 
was made by him the YuvaBaja, or, the Crown 
Prince, on the refusal, it is said, of Lakshmana 
of that honour (R. VI. oxsxi ) And Rama 
ruled over Aysdhya ten thousand years peace- 
fully (') This IS known as Rama rajyam, 
Rama’s rule. 
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So ends tlie poem happily, there being no 
tragedies in Sanskrit literature 

There is nothing in Egyptian History to 
corroborate the statement that Bharata -was 
made the Yuva Baja or that he succeeded to 
the throne of AySihya As a matter of fact it 
was Rameses’ son, Mer-en-Ptah, who succeeded 
Rameses II on the throne of Egypt (Prof. 
Petrie) 

But the Pseudo-Valmlki could not have 
troubled himself about the successors of Rama 
on the throne of Ayodhya He had only heard 
of the tradition from others and that was 
enough for him to spin out his yarns about 
RSma for the delectation of his readers 



SECTION XL 


Who was Su-mitra? 

Of Su-mitia there is not much to say We- 
are not told whose royal blood flowed in her 
veins Kausalya is a princess, the daughter of 
a king of XSsala, Kes, or Goshen, the Delta of 
Egypt Kaikeyi is, according to the Syrian 
legend, a descendant of a king of Assyria, 
Kekia, which country Dushratta oi Mitanni 
Skt Mitrani = we = place) subdued for a 
tune. Or, she may have been a descendant of 
Kekau, Kaichos, an ancient Egyptian King 

But of what royal house and of what 
country was Su-mitra"* 

Her name appears to imply that she was 
a Syrian princess, doubtless of a Hittite or 
alhed stock Compare Su-tarna (= beautiful 
Sun, (Skt ‘Taram’), Su-t^kh ( = &c 

Her name means ‘‘ Beautiful Sun” or “one 
who has good friends ” The ESmSyan legend 
assigns to her two sons, Lakshmana and Satru- 
ghna The former is the alter eyo of ESma,. 
the mseparable shadow of his m weal or woe. 
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Satm-ghna is more or less a dummy friend of 
Bharata’s, belying bis name, as he never 
displays his courage in any memorable action. 

While misinterpreting the meaning of the 
four “awful brethren” at the great temple of 
Abu Simbel, the legend naturally assigns 
Lakshmana to Eama on one side of the en- 
trance, and Satru-ghna to Bharata on the other 
side of it, as they sit in pairs there 

Syria hes between Egypt and Assyria* 
Consequently, Su-mitra apparently represents 
the political link between these two empires* 
Assyria and Persia too were at one period of 
their history the rivals and even the bitter 
enemies of Egypt But in the present instance 
they are represented in the legend of Rama as 
being loyal to it ^ This is how, it appears to 
the present writer, this legend of Rama’s m- 
terprets the relations that at one time existed 
among these three countries in later History 

Su-mitra is out and out an amiable prin- 
cess, ready to sacrifice the interests of her sons 
and of her own, for the sake of the rival rams 


* See “tbe section on the date of the composition of 
the Bamayana” 
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in Dasa-ratha’s palace Her parting advice to 
Lakshmana who had cast his lot with Rama is 
touching 

“Look upon Rama as Dasa-ratha, 

Look upon Sita as myself, 

Look upon the forest as AySdhya, 

Go, my son, with perfect ease ” (R II xL ) 

Of the three queens of Dasa-ratha, the poem 
sometimes speaks of Su-mitra as the second in 
order Bharata speaks of her as “his middle 
mother” (R II Lxs ) and Mandhara, the hunch- 
backed nurse of Kaik^yi, while giving evil 
advice to her Jady argues that Bharata, hav- 
ing been born next after Rama, has a superior 
right to the throne (R II viii) 

Rama speaks of Kaik&yi hkewise as his 
middle mother (R III ii & xvi ) 

The poem in the end also makes out that 
Bharata was made the Yuva-raja by Rama 
and not Lakshmana, ignoring also the claims 
of Kusa and Lava — who are clearly later in- 
ventions 

And yet Bharata and Satru-ghna had each 
only one-eighth of the Divine nature of 
Vishnu’s in them, while RSma and Lakshmana 
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had each much more of it, Rama’s share being 
half and Lakshmana’s being one-fourth of it 

On the Egyptian monuments, we read, 
three ladies are shown as the wives of Ra- 
meses the Second But this legend of Rama’s 
has evidently taken them to be the wives of 
Dasa-ratha and represents them as the mother 
and step-mothers of Rama 

All this shows that the legend of Rama as 
seen in the Ramayana has grown in the course 
of ages. 



SECTION XLI 


Rama*s First Experience of War 

We read that, as Rama grew up and com- 
pleted his career as a student at the age of ten 
or twelve years — ^rather too early an age as 
things go with ordinary mortals, Dasa-ratha 
began to think of finding a wife for him, P.V 2 
here exactly reproducing the Hindu custom. 
By the way, it may be noted, however, that 
early marriages, that is to say, at about the 
age of adolescence, appear to have been pre- 
valent among the ancient Egyptians, and the 
custom may have come down to India through 
them, since the Sastras prescribe that a man 
should become a Gnhasta, householder, AFTIB 
the completion of the Vedic studies at about 
the age of twenty-eight years AND NOT BEFORU 
Well, just then arrived Visva-mitra on a visit 
to the king Whence he came, the Pseudo- 
Valmlki does not say But evidently he was 
a well-known ‘Rishi’ of his time— -so at least 
the Pseudo-Valmiki the Second assures us He 
came and requested Dasa-ratha to send Rama, — 
and of the four brothers, R5ma alone, perhaps be- 
cause he was older than they were — to protect 
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a sacrifice of his against the attacks of two 
formidable Rakshasas, Mancha and 8u-bahu 
They were the sons of a female Rakshasa, 
Tataka, whose husband, Sunda, had been killed 
by Agastya [Augustus Caesar], m revenge for 
which deed, she and her two sons were haras- 
sing all that beautiful country, where Agastya 
[Augustus Caesar] was wont to roam about 

Dasa-ratha at first hesitated to send his 
dearly belovedson who was not yet of amihtary 
age to fight those fearful enemies of mankind, 
but having been persuaded by V asishtha, his 
family priest, consented to do so 

Rama went With him went also Laksh- 
mana — Rama’s inseparable shadow, his Ka or 
alter ego his prosperity or good luck per- 
sonified * 

To follow them on their way, theRishi 
walking m front and the boy princes following 
and Rama asking him questions, and to listen 
to the old man’s stones told to beguile them on 
the journey is very interesting reading 


* sarva-prtya-karah ta’^ya 
Ramasyapt sariratah 
JbCLkshmano Lakshmi sampanno 
bahth prana tva^parah (E I xviii 28, 29 ) 
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After walking one and a half yojanas 
(twelve miles) on the northern hank of the 
Sarayu River, said to be the modern GSgra, 
they crossed over to its southern bank. The 
Rishi there communicated to Rama and Rama 
alone two arts, hala and a-bala, which 
contained the mystical poweis of all magical 
formulae {mantras), so that no Rakshasa might 
do him any harm whatever. They spent the 
night there 

The next morning they started and reached 
the place where the Sarayu River falls into the 
Ganges makiB^ a tremendous noise It was 
explained to wondering Rama that it was due 
to the higher level from which the tributary 
river flowed That place where the noise came 
from IS Anga-desa, Anga-oountry The party 
rested there that night 

The next morning agam they crossed the 
Ganges and proceeded along its southern bank 
At last they reached a vanam, forest, where 
Rama killed Tataka, whom to kill it was not a 
sin, as she was a wicked woman 

They spent the night in that vanam. 

The next morning the Rishi gave R5ma 
some invincible weapons such as Brahma- 
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astram, and Vishnu’s and Siva’s saktis and so 
on 


They then went to the Siddha-Asram 
situated in a vanam, forest or garden, where 
Visva-mitia was to perform his sacrifice 


Here Rama, though Harayana himself, still, 
on account of the limits he had imposed on 
himself when he assumed the human form, 
asked the Rishi, as though he did not know it 
himself, to tell him the story of one of his own 
previous incarnations in that very asram, 
namely, about the Varmna Avatar, the Dwarf 
Incarnation, in which Vishnu was born as the 
son of Kasyapa, and contrived by deceit to 
destroy Bali the virtuous Emperor begging from 
him but three footsteps of land to stand on 

The explanation given by the commen- 
tators of the reason for Rama’s asking the 
Rishi about one of his own previous incarna- 
tions IS, however, not satisfactory. Rama 
nowhere in the poem claims a Divine origin. 
Nor does the Pseudo-Valmlki the Second, either, 
claim it for his hero, except in the MA.NNEE of 
his birth This notion of the commentators is 
similar to the controversies about the nature 
of Christ that were once rife in the schools of 
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Alexandria and ever afterwards also in the 
History of Christianity 

As has been already remarked the RSmS- 
yana is a late Indian composition of about the 
sixth or even the seventh century A D 

In this Varmva Asram otherwise called 
Siddha-AsramYisv^-mAto, performed the sacri- 
fice, to protect which RSma had been brought 
over there Rama did as he was desired, guard- 
ing it for SIX days and nights with his bow and 
arrows in hand, ever ready to fight the Rishi’s 
foes On the 6th day Mancha and Su-bahu 
made their appearance to spoil the sacrifice, 
and Rama sent a manava astram, a human 
missile, right into the chest of Marlcha and 
sent him leelmg into the sea exactly a hundred 
yojanas distant ^ He then felled Su-bahu down 
to the ground with a fire missile, an agneya- 
astra Thus was Visva-mitia’s sacrifice made 
a success 

Row, let us observe first that there is some 
Egyptian History here, however much the 
Pseudo-Valmiki the Second has disguised it by 
his belief in mystical sacrifices and magical 
formulas Surely we have here Rameses II’s 
first experience of war dimly indicated under 

' Manoha, evidently, dtd not die on this occasion 
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the transparent disguise of Rama’s killing of 
Visva-mitra’s enemies at a sacrifice “Rameses II 
himself says in his Stele of Qubban (line 17) 
that he was put into the army at full ten 
years old ” * 

“ During the last years of the reign of Sety I 
Rameses II had assisted him in making raids 
on the Libyans and Nubians ” * 

“ As Rameses increased in years, Seti 
delighted to confer upon him, one after the 
other, the principal attributes of power , while 
he was still upon this earth, regulating every- 
thing in the land, defending its frontiers, and 
watching over the welfare of its mhabitants, 
he cried ‘ Let him reign* ’ because of the love 
he had for me”* “Rameses was allowed to 
attend the State councils at the age of ten , 
fie commanded armies, and he administered 
justice under the direction of his father and 
his viziers ” * 


* Prof Petrie’s History of EgtfpU Vol m p 40 

‘ Stele of Qubban. ’ — Eecueil de TraTaux, 

Egyptiennes et Assyriennes 

■* Sir E A Wallxs Budge’s Egypt (Home Hniversitr 
Library), p 173 

* Great dedicatory inscription at Abydos, 11 44-46 

See Maapero’s Struggle of the Nations, p 386 
■* Ibid 



SECTION XLII 


Who ts Visvamitra? 

Next, let us see who Visvamitra really was. 
The Pseudo-Valmiki the Second did not know 
it, because he wrote from second-hand or even 
third-hand information and never took the 
trouble to investigate the matter, as modern 
students of History do 

His name betrays a non-Sanskritic origin. 
To say that it can be explained by splitting up 
this compound name into Visva+amitra, ‘the 
foe of the world or of every thing in it’ does 
not make good sense, as he was plainly a good 
and great man, his rival Vasishtha himself 
being a witness before Dasa-ratha He was 
the embodiment of 3ustice or right itself*. 
To divide the name into msva+rmtra is worse 
still, *mva’ m Sanskrit meaning ‘poison’ a 
name apphed to a root called ati-visha, aconite 
[See Amara Kosci\ The ‘Glossary' which forms 
the third Volume of the ‘Manual of Admini- 
stration in the Madras Presidency' evades the 
difficulty by rendering the name ‘visva+mitrcC 
friend of all It appears to be, the refore, a 
* “esha vtgrahavan dharm" (B. I xxi 10) 
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Syrian word hke Su-mitra and there are some 
particulars furnished about this Rishi, which 
support the contention here set forth 

We learn that he was descended from a 
certain king called Kusa, who had four sons, 
KusSmba, Kusa-nabha, Adhnta-rajasa and 
Vasu. Each of these bmlt cities and ruled 
over them Qin-Vraja was the capital of the 
last, and was situated on the RIVER SON, which 
flows from East to West, which, however, is by- 
no means true, and the Pseudo-Valmlki the 
Second, whose knowledge of the Physical Geo- 
graphy of India was deplorably little, has evi- 
dently made another mistake by transferring 
Kaikdyi’s ancestral capital from Assyria to the 
banks of the S5n 

KTTSA-KABHA, the second son of KUSA, be- 
came the father of GADHI whose son was 
VISVA-MITBA, who was hence known as Q-a- 
dheya and Kausika 

None of these kings or of the places said 
to have been connected with them are known 
to Indian History except for their mention la 
tihe poem or the Puranas These kings are 
only eponymous heroes but the places after 
which, they are named are traceable in Syrian 
History. 
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The mention of Qadhi and Gadheya carries 
one’s mind at once to Gath, one of the five 
royal or princely cities of the Philistines in 
Joshua 183 & 1 Samuel of the Bible 

“The Philistine champion, Goliath, came 
from Gath (1 Samuel, 21 i o[i 1 ], STg), David took 
Gath and her towns out of the hand of the 
Philistines (1 Chronicle, 18 n), Gath of Phihstia 
(as Amos 63 calls it) is very probably referred 
to [as Ku-fu] in the Palestiman hst of Thot- 
mes III, numbers 63, 70, 93 and (as Gimti and 
Ginti) in the Amarna tablets [1838a, 1856]. 
Amarna Tablet 1838a will be referred to a^ain, 
it states that the warriors of Gazri (Gezer), 
Gimti (Gath) and Kilti (Keilah) have joined 
together to attack the land of Rubuti and 
Urusalim (Jerusalem) Gimti ought to he bet- 
ween Gazri and Urusalim, and it ought to be 
not less important a fortress than these places ” 

“ The most plausible argument is derived 
from the name of Moresheth-Gath (Micah li^), 
which IS thought to suggest that Mareshah was 
a suburb of Gath Mareshah, however, was no 
mere suburb, and if ‘Gath’ in Micah is cor- 
rect, we must regard it, with Wellhausen (KL. 
Proph ( 1 )) as a vocative, and render “Therefore 
must thou, O Gath, give farewell gifts to 
Moresheth ” 
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‘The site’ says Porter, ‘is a most command- 
ing one, and would form, when fortified, the 
key of Pbilistia. It is close to the mountains 
of Judah’* 

On Moresheth-Gath, W R. S [= The late 
W Robertson Smith, D D ] says in the same 
work, that it means ‘possession of Gath’, and is 
a place in the Shephelah or Judaean lowland 
near the Philistine country (Micah li4)* 

The above extracts throw a flood of light 
on the obscure origin and history of VisvS- 
mitra The founder of his line is said to have 
been one Kusa, whose name the Indian com- 
mentator explains as meaning ‘one who is on 
earth’, “one who has left the ‘world of Brahma* 
and IS on earth, desiring much to protect men”, 
kausete lU kusa” f > But it appears to be 

connected with Kush and Kushite “The Kush, 
or Kushites, spelt also with a C, were a non- 
Semitio people called Kasse mentioned m the- 
cuneiform inscriptions as dwelling in the 
border country between North Elam and Media 
. It was a conquering race that dwelt there. 


* Extracted from the Article on ‘Gath.’ in the Encyolo-' 

paedta Stbhca columns 1646 & 1647 

* Ibid column 3199 
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To it belonged the d-piasty which ruled over 
Babylonia for nearly six centuries 

“Winckler (Musrt, 2 I ’98] discovered a 
North Arabian land of Kus contiguous to the 
North Arabian Must or Musn The land 
being known as Kus to the Assyrians, we see 
at once how probable it is that in the list of 
names in Gen 10 g Oush is an Arabian and not 
an African country 

“In Numbers 11, we hear of the Cushite 
woman whom Moses had married” * 

We read, that VisvS-mitra was a Kshatriya 
Eisht of the warrior caste by birth and later 
by doing penance for thousands of years became 
a Brahmin Eishi in the end ! 

This evidently means that he subsequently 
became a priest In the poem, as indeed in all 
other Indian writings of this nature, the word 
Eishi IS unquestionably used to mean a priest 
as the word Eakshasa is used to mean a king 
and sometimes also (perhaps, we should say, 
often), an autocratic or oppressive ruler, a 
tyrant, especially in the eyes of the priests 


* Encyclopaedia Btblica, art 'CusE oolumns 967 & 968^ 
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Visva-mitra, king of Gath in Philistia, 
appears to have had some quairel with Mancha, 
the Moreshethite ruler of a neighbouring Gath 
and it was evidently on this account that he 
left the confederacy of Ravana* and sought 
safety under the piotection of Rameses II 
His success over his enemy Mancha is descri- 
bed in the Pseudo-Yalmlki the Second s usual 
way, VIZ , not by fighting with earthly weapons, 
but by performing sacrifices and homums (burnt 
offerings) and by uttering mantrams (magical 
formulas) and curses So also we are told in 
the Maha-bharata, that Janamejaya, son of 
Parlkshit, did, in order to avenge his father’s 
death on the Nagas and he destroyed them by 
means of a yagam, sacrifice, and they volun- 
tarily immolated themselves in the sacrificial 
fire — the easiest way for all men to learn and 
copy whenever their country is in danger 
of invasions or internal dissensions, their best 
guides in the matter being the Pseudo-Valmiki 
the Second & Co that can only howl at the top 
of their voice ' 

What became of Vis va-mitr a in the end^' 
He crossed the Ganges somewhere near the 


See on “Havana" who is explained elsewhere 
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ivinction of the SOn with it, and after bringing 
about the wedding of Rama and Slta, disappear- 
ed in the Himalayan perpetual snows * 


^ The Everest Expedition now being conducted may 
be fortunate enough to find the asrams of Vxsva- 
mitra and all others who have taken refuge there 
doing tapas, meditation or penance, instead of ser-^ 
ving their mother country m all the evils she is 
suffering from 



SECTION XLIII 


What does the Vamana Aoatar 
really mean? 

We have now to consider what the VSmana 
Avatar, to which a reference is made by 
Visva-mitra, reaUy means. 

The reason why Vishnu assumed this 
Avatar was political rivalry and religious 
animosity, for Bah was a worshipper of Siva, 
which means, as a matter of course, a bad 
ruler, notwithstanding the fact that he was a 
man of a very charitable and unsuspecting^ 
disposition Vaishnavaism does not certainly 
present Vishnu in a very favourable light in 
connection with the Emperor Bah And it 
IS the form of a Brahmin of all men m the 
world that the god assumes to cheat and rum 
this good king " Surely the Vaishnava Brah- 
min — PVa — who represents the Brahmins m 
this light cannot be comphmented on his per- 
formance. 

But what IS the meaning of all this? 
Egyptian History throws full light on this so- 
called AvatSr, as it does on all the others 
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“ Thothmes I, Pharaoh of Egypt and of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, was a short, broad- 
shouldered, stocky man, just over 5 feet in 
height, with a small narrow head, showing a 
good forehead in profile, a delicate, well-shaped 
nose, the projecting upper teeth characteristic 
of the family, and' a somewhat receding but 
not weak chin By the time of his death he 
had become very wrinkled and completely 
bald, and there is an expression of shrewdness 
and cunning about his mouth, which, however^ 
does not detract from a certain general look of 
refinement” ^ * 


“ It seems that the Syrians had been mak- 
ing friends with the people of Naharin to the 
detriment of Egjrpt, and some incident must 
have occurred which gave the Pharaoh an 
excuse or a justification for a pumtive expedi- 
tion At any rate, we find him suddenly in- 
vading Sjrria, marching with a vast army 
across the Lebanon, and so reaching the Eu- 
phrates, where never before had the Egyptian 
standards been seen Before he left the 
banks of the Euphrates the Pharaoh caused a 


* WBigalV a History of the Pharaohs Vol 11 p 265 

• See the picture of Thothmes I in P&tw©, Vol. n 

pp 63 &64 
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tablet to be set up recording lus victory, and as 
will be read on page 374, Thutmose III, many 
years later, found it there, and set up another 
beside it”" 

“ The address of the grateful priests to him 
IS as foflows “How gratifying is this to the 
hearts of the people! — ^how good it is, in the 
sight of the gods ’ 

Sir E A Walhs Budge writes — * 

“Thothmes I, B G 1633, conquered all 
Palestine and Syria, and set up a tablet at 
Ruthen to mark the boundary of Egypt. Tho- 
thmes III, B G 1600, marched through Pale- 
stine and Syria, and made himself master of 
all the country from Gaza to the Euphrates. 
At Tump he established the Egyptian rehgion, 
and at Ruthen, in the 33rd year of his reign, 
he set up a tablet by the side of that of Tho- 
thmes I ” 

Who can doubt that the Vamana Avatar 
18 really this Pharaoh — ^Thothmes I of Efeypt 


* Weigall’s History of the Ffiaraohs Vol II pp 271-2 
■ Jbtd p 277 

* “The Nile, Notes for Travellers in Egypt", p 593 
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(18th Dynasty) who first planted his standard 
on the land of Bah, that is, Assyria, thus fore- 
boding its final subjugation ’ Only three foot- 
steps of land were then begged of the Assyrian 
and were granted, which ultimately led to its 
destruction 

It cannot but be regretted very much, I 
repeat, that Vishnu is, in this case, represented 
as a Brahmin beggar, by a member of his own 
community, bringing about the ruin of a great 
and good emperor No more need be said about 
this Avatai — the creation of Vaishnavaism. 
Man all the world over, has ever wanted a 
pure and holy God to keep before his mind’s 
eye as the highest ideal of perfection so that 
he might rise to a higher level of existence 



SECTION XLTV 


What does the Karma Avatar of Vishna 
really mean? 

There remains one subject more for our 
consideration, which is mentioned in the sec- 
tion relating to Rama’s marriage, and that is, 
the story of the Etirma Incarnation of Vishnu 
recounted by Visva-mitra to Rama 

This Incarnation, funny as it appears, 
finds its explanation in the following extracts 
from Prof Maspero’s Dawn of Cimhsation, if 
the necessary alterations are made to under- 
stand the Indian version 

The Sanskrit synonyms of Kurrm, tor- 
toise, are Kamatha, Kachchapa and Kasyapa. 
‘Kasyapa’ is another form of ‘Eachchapa’. 
“Therefore they say all men are the children 
of the tortoise” * This is toteraism 


■* See Maspero’s Dawn of Oivtltsoiton, p 235 See also 
the picture printed there 
* Prof Macdonell’s Vedtc Mythology § 65 
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In Natixral History, the tortoise and the 
crocodile are considered to be different species 
of the same genus 

“The C7 ocodile w&a worshipped m Egypt 
under the name of Sobku, Sovku or Sebek, 
“because before the creation the sovereign god 
plunged thoughtlessly into the dark waters and 
came forth to form the world, as the crocodile 
emerges from the river to lay its eggs upon 
the bank” * 

In a note, Maspero quotes from Champol- 
lion “Sobku, lord of Ombos,the god Sibu [ = Skt 
8iva\, father of the gods, the great god, lord of 
Nesbit (Ptolemais), crocodile which ariseth res- 
plendent from the waters of the divine Nu. 
which was in the beginning, and, when once it 
was, then was all which has been since the 
time of Ra” [ = Skt Ravi\ 

“ Menes, the reputed founder of the capital 
of the Delta, is the first King of aU Egypt . 
One monument associates him with Ptah and 
Rameses II the eponymous hero [Menes] 
became a god One day, while hunting, his 


* Maspero’s Dawn of OtmUsaiton, p 104 
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dogs, excited by sometbing or other, fell upon 
him to devoui him He fled to the shore of 
Lake Moeris, and a crocodile took him on his 
back and carried him across to the other side 

This IS an episode from the legend of Osins, 
at Philae, in the little building of the Anto- 
nines may be seen a representation of a croco- 
dile crossing the ISTile, cariying on his back the 
mummy of the god If traditions relating to 
other kings have become mixed up with this 
one, it need not astonish us, since we know this 
is of frequent occurance, in the composition of 
Egyptian tales" * 

The crocodile worshippers in Egypt held 
that their sacred reptile recovered the body of 
Osins [ = Skt /Siva] for Isis * “In one of the 
myths this reptile recovers the body of Osins 
from the Nile” * 

The god [Sebek] is depicted as a man with 
a crocodile’s head . He is also shown simply 

^ Selected from Maspero’s Dawn of Otviltaatton and 
notes on pp 234-’5 In the case of Indian legends 
there are invariably distortions arising from -want 
of knowledge of History, m addition to the “mixing 
up of the traditions.” 

* Donald A Mackenzies Egyptian Myth and Legend^ 

p 22n 

* Ibid p 73 
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as a crocodile He wasfamiliar to the Greeks 
as Sukhos Strabo, who visited Eg3rpt in the 
Eoman period, relates that he saw a crocodile 
in an artificial lake at Orocodilopolis in the 
Fayum It was quite tame and was decorated 
with gold ear-rings, set with crystal, and wore 
bracelets on its fore-paws 

“Herodotus tells us that the forefeet of 
the sacred crocodile which he saw were secured 
by a chain” * 


Donald A Mackenzie’s Egyptian Myth and Legend^ 
r, 237 




SECTION XLV 


Were the Gautamas originally Indians 
or Egyptians ? 

On the outskirts of Mithila, R5ma is said 
to have visited the asram, asylum, shrine, of 
Gautaim Who is THIS RISHI ’ 

We are all accustomed to t hink that the 
word IS Indian in its origin Let us look at the 
question squarely in the face 

There is more than one of this famous 
name mentioned in Indian literature One was 
the author of a Dharma Sastra, a book on law 
and custom, another was the author of the 
Nyaya Sutras, a hook on Logic The author of 
the Vaiseshika System of Philosophy — Kanada, 
so nicknamed by his opponents as the atom-eater 


^ The section will probably be considered by many 
readers to be too heretical, going agamsi long 
established views But I ask them to criti- 
cally examine the question of the ongtnal home of 
(contmued at the foot of the next page) 
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— IS also said to be a Gautama Another still 
IS the well-known founder of Buddhism — Gau- 
tama Buddha Here in the Il5m5yana a Gau- 
tama Muni IS said to be the husband of Ahalya 
and the father of SatSnanda, Chief Priest of 
Janaka the Second, Ruler of Mithila 


The Gautama family was certainly a fa- 
mous one, but of what nationality was this 
owner of the dilapidated shrine near Mithila, 
poetically described as the husband of A-halya, 
unploi^hed land There seems to be no doubt 
that an ancestor of the founder of Buddhism is 
the one here referred to, as there are several 
allusions, mostly of a disparaging nature to 
that religion in the RSmayana 


the Gautamas oace more The fact that all Bud- 
dhist literature is found in India is no proof of the 
origin of the family m thts country Ohnahantty has 
no Hebrew or Aramaic literature, but has mamly 
to depend on the Gospels written in Oreek. The 
authorities quoted by the historians of Greece, such 
as TJeberweg, Zeller. &c on the ongin of Pytha- 
gorianism should also be examined afresh- Hea- 
ders should rise above bias or preyudtoe while they 
go through this subject and others discussed m tKi* 
book 
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Whacli coTxntry was the ancestral home of 
the Gautamas — India or Egypt Buddhism, 
it IS true, once spread widely in India, whence 
it captured aU Eastern Asia as well It was 
the dominant religion in India loughly from 
about B C 250-250 A D and Biahmanism had 
a tough contest with it until it succeeded in 
expelling it from the country of its adoption. 
But this alone does not warrant the belief that 
it had its birth in this coimtry ITo prophet is 
honored in his own country Jesus Christ had 
no followers in Asia except according to the 
false representations and exaggerations in the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles but found a 
congenial soil in Europe to flourish there We 
have therefore yet to consider the possibility 
of Buddhism being an exotic and of its having 
been introduced into India, as Rama’s story 
also IS 

In this connection the late Prof. Vincent 
Smith should be read with a critical eye He 
writes*. “ China excepted, no region in the 
world can boast of an ancient civilisation se 
continuous and unbroken as that of India” 
[6oast only but no facts to show] “Civilised 
life may have begun earher in Egypt and 
Babyloma ” [without a shadow of doubt]. 


* Oxford History of India (1923), pp 48-44 
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“No living memory of the Chaldees and Pha- 
raohs or of their institutions survives” [But 
read the History of these countries recovered 
since the days of Young and ChampollionlJ 
“The lack of ancient records inscribed on im- 
perishable material such as abound in Egypt 
and Babylonia, forbids the writing of early 
Indian History in a manner at all compatible 
with that feasible in the countries named 
[Here the Professor seems to be blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath ] “The histo- 
rian of India has nothing but tradition to guide 
him until quite a late period, and his handling 
of really ancient times is necessarily devoid of 
any chronological frame work boing vague and 
sketchy ” [so. Tradition alone is the basis of 
our views on Ancient Indian History] 

Nor had the Greeks any definite notions 
about their Pythagora(s), whose name is trans- 
latable into Buddha-guru He was supposed to 
have “been born in the Island of Samos about 
680 B C in the course of time his life be- 
came obscured by a web of legend and tradi- 
tion As the story goes, he . spent a large 
part of his earlier life on journeys, during which 
he studied the civilisation and the mystic lore 
of the East, and especially ithe tmsdom of the 
ijgyptians he founded a society, whose 
members were pledged to a pure and devout 
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life, to the closest friendsTiip with each other, 
to united action in upholding morals and cha- 
nty, as well as order and harmony in the com- 
mon weal He died about 504 B O 

It follows then that there is as much 
uncertainty about the system of Pythagoras as 
about his life, for it is impossible to ascertain 
which of the precepts of the Pythagorean 
school are due to himself, and which are later 
additions by his disciples We can only ascribe 
to him with certainty the doctrine (1) of the 
transmigration of souls, and (2) of number as 
the principle of the harmony of the universe 
and of the moral life, and further, certain 
religious and moral piecepts” ^ 

There ig no sufficient evidence for accept- 
ing the belief in the Indian origin of Bud- 
dhism. 

“When we inquire historically”, wrote the late 
J M Robertson, approaching the subject from 
another point of view, “into the oldest docu- 
ments and their authenticity, we learn fiom our 
leading instructors that the received tradition of 
the First Buddhist Council which “collected the 


* Seyffert’s 'Diohonary oj Classical Antiquities'. 
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sayings of the master” is proved to be late and 
untrustworthy by an earlier SStta [ = Skt 
Sutra], which gives all the story of the heresy 
that IS historically stated as the motive for the 
Council, but says nothing of such a Council 
taking place And this very Sutta (“The 
Book of the Great Decease”) is open to suspicion 
of lateness, inasmuch as it makes the Blessed 
One figure at the head oi a gieat movement in 
his liletime, tiavelling sometimes with five 
hundred and sometimes with twelve hundred 
and fifty disciples” 

“ But indeed Pali scholais aie more and 
more convinced that the First Council is a 
mere literary myth, to assign to which a his- 
torical date IS to put a false problem”.* 

We are, therefore, led to hold that the 
birthplace of the Gautamas was Egypt, not 
India or Samos or S Italy The ohissical 
writers who have at all written about Pytha- 
goras (= Buddha-guru) have done so not from 
well-ascertained knowledge but either from 
their imagination or traditional beliefs current 
in their day. 


* “Pagan Chuata”, p 245-’6 
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Egypt, the land of Alexandrian Philosophy, 
was also the birthplace of asceticism* Buddha 
was not the name of the founder. His family 
IS Gautama — a descendant of Gotama and 
Gotama — the best of bulls — is definitely con- 
nected with the bull- worship, i e with SivSism 
(of worship of Basava) in Egypt from which it 
was imported into India 

“The cult of the bull Apis and of the bull 
Mnevis was established ofScially at Memphis 
and Heliopolis respectively under the Ilnd Dy- 
nasty, but the worship of these sacred beasts 
in Egypt generally and in Nubia was common 
many centuries, perhaps even thousands of 
years, earlier Another sacred bull called Bakha 


“ “ Egypt was the early home of asceticism and the 
cells of these lonely saints are to be found far and 
wide along the desert edge and amongst the ancient 
tombs Too often do we see on the Sheikh Abdel 
Gurney hill, a bit of beautiful Eighteenth Dynasty 
painting wilfully defaced as heathenish and a cross 
splashed on above it in heavy red paint Be- 
sides these solitary anchorites, there were commu- 
nities where groups of them were gathered round 
the central figure of a holy saint It was in this 
way that monasticism arose, and it is not surprising 
that it should first have taken shape in Egypt, for 
the idea was already there Among the strange 
(continued at the foot of the next page) 
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•was worshipped at Kakaiir, i e , the town of 
the Black Bull, at a very early period Many 
of the kings of Egypt delighted to call them- 
selves “Mighty Bull”, Ka nekht, and the bull 
appears frequently in the Hoi us names of 
many of the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Amenhotep I called himself the “ Conquering 
Bull” Thothmes I claimed to be the “Mighty 


flowerings of late Egyptian religion when mingled 
with Alexandrian Philosophy, there appears to have 
been a marked movement towards renunciation of 
the world and a life of purity and austerity One 
such community was, at all events, settled on the 
desert west of Alexandria, and there are allusions 
to others So Christianity had only to take over 
an idea already familiar to the higher minds of the 
time, and this helps us to understand the very early 
rise of religious houses in Egypt Some of these 
have lasted on from the beginning to the present 
day In the Wady Natron, at Sohag and at the 
remote Monastery of S S Antony and Paul east of 
Beni Suef, the monks still live by their ancient rule 
But most of the monasteries are in rums A very 
fine one was excavated some years ago at Sakkara 
by my husband It was dedicated to Jeremias, not 
the prophet, but an Egyptian saint who lived about 
A D 500, and was the first abbot of the community 
The place is thus dated to the time of Justinian, 
contemporary with San Vitale at Kavenna and St 
Sophia at Constantinople** Mrs Quibell’s A Travel- 
ler tn Egypt, pp 57-8 
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Bull, whose marvels were great” Thothmes II 
proclaimed himself to be the “Mighty Bull, 
pre-eminent in valour”, and in remote times 
a king of the Ilnd Dynasty called himself 
“Bull of Bulls” The title “Bull” was apphed 
also to the gods, and Osins is often addressed 
as the “Bull of Amenti” Many historical 
texts mention the “bellowings” of the fcmg, 
and the “bellowings” of Thothmes III resound- 
ed to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
made the people there quake In the Kubban 
Stele Eameses II, the Mighty Bull, is said to 
have trampled down the Nubians under his 
hoofs, “ and to have gored them w h i^ his 
horns”. The Mighty BuU was “ready for ac- 
tion”, and his “horns were always ready” to 
gore, these last words became a title of Alexan- 
der the Great The following hymn to the 
Eing of Timbuctoo is by His Majesty’s Poet 
Laureate (See New Monthly Magazine for 
1824) 

Hool Tamarama bow-vow> 

Slamarambo-pig. 

Hurrah > for the son of the Sun^ 

* * * * 

Descended from the great Baboon, Baboon, 

Descended from the great Baboon! 
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Hail to the Eoyal Quashiboo, 

Emperor and Lord of Timbuctoo' ”* 

. There now remains the expression Bia/ct/a as 
applied to BaAi/a Mura to mean Gautama 
Buddha to be explained 

The expression ‘Sakya’ as used m this 
connection is usually, and indeed always, under- 
stood to refer to the Sacae— the Sakas— a people 
coupled in the Indian Puranas with the Kam- 
hojas, Yavanas, PSradas and Pahlavas from the 
north-west of India But the reliance on the 
Indian PurSnas makes confusion worse con- 
founded than ever Indian writers have no 
historical memories, and what little of it they 
preserve is all due to accident, and to later ex- 
periences of the people — comparatively speak- 
ing, quite modern 

The expression ‘Sskya’ is distinctly con- 
nected with the Egyptian Sakiya, as the Bud- 
dhists also have spelt it in some of their Pali 
writings 

The Egyptians use two kinds of water-lifts 
to raise waW from the Nile and water their 


' Sir E A Wallis Btidge’s Dmllers on the Nile, pp 289, 
291 
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fields, the Shaduf or pikota as we call it and 
the Safety a “Whether the ancient Egyptians 
knew of the WATER-WHEHL similar to the 
modern Sakiya is uncertain, but it is very pro- 
bable that they had a somewhat similar water- 
raising contrivance In the Sakiya an endless 
rope passes over the wheel, and to this is attach- 
ed a series of earthenware pots, arranged at 
regular intervals, which, as the wheel revolves, 
dip into a pool, fed by the river, at the bottom 
of the cutting in the bank, and become full, and 
when they reach the tiough on the top of 
the bank they empty themselves, one after 
the other, into it The wheel is made to turn 
by means of a cog-wheel arrangement which, 
is kept in motion by an ox or an ass or a camel, 
or even by a man’s wives” ^ 

Thus the G-autama family must have be- 
longed to the poorer Fellahin class of the 
Egyptians The stones told of Gautama Bu- 
ddha’s royal birth and parentage were all 
inventions — ^pure and simple See Sir Charles 
'Eh.oii's Hinduism and Buddhism KAPILATASTU 
was situated, according to the Buddhist ac- 
counts, about 100 miles north of Benares, and 


Sir E A Walha Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile, 1926, 
p 114 
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Ayodhya forms an equilateral triangle with 
them It looks strange, indeed, that ESma’s 
birthplace and Buddha’s as well as the strong- 
hold of Siva-ism, Benares, should happen to be 
so near each other Is this mere accident 
The proper explanation appears to be that 
those who professed these rival beliefs vied 
with each other in locating the birthplaces of 
their rival creeds in close proximity and en- 
deavoured to propagate then beliefs thence all 
over the land All the places of religious 
importance to these three communities are 
also situated mostly within this aiea * 


’ In Egypt religious strifes raged to bitterness m very 
early times long before they made their appearance 
in India For instance, between the priests of 
PfoA at JfempAts ( — Skt jtfa, Brahma), the priesta 
of Ostrts at Abydos, the priests of Ammm at Thebe$t. 
of Ba at Hehopohs Sco &o 



SECTION XLVL 


RAMA’S MARRIAGE. 


On the successful termination of his sacri- 
fice, Visva-mitra intended to cross the Ganges, 
and retire to the Himalayas his usual abode? 
but some Mums, who were then with him, 
suggested to Rama that he should go with 
them to see Janaka, King of MITEILA., m whose 
possession was an extraordinary bow, on which 
they desired that he should exercise his strength 
to bend it Rama consented and VisvS-mitra 
led the way. The party reached the banks of 
the S5n River by the evening, and there rested 
for the night 

Rama asking VisvS-mitra, ‘Whose all the 
country around was, the Rishi explained to 
him that it belonged to King Vasu, son of 
Kusa above mentioned, that it was surrounded 
by five hills, hence called GIEI-VEAJA, and that 
a river called the Magadhi, coming from the 
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Magadha country flowed between those hills * 
Here it will be well for the reader to renew 
his acquaintance with the Greography of Egypt 
and Asia Minor and of India as well 

The next morning they started again and 
reached the banks of the Ganges at noontide, 
where they halted for the day, and VisvS- 
mitra entertained them by telling the history 
of the Ganges, how it was a river ot Heaven 
at first, how it had been brought down to the 
Earth, and finally how it flowed through the 
Pa tala Lska, the Under-World* 

The Ancient Egyptians held a similar belief 
regarding their Nile They believed that “the 


' This looks like the Jordan, flowing from somewhere 
about Mcgidd/o down into the sea The poet has 
doubtless exaggerated the details and has also ear- 
ned it to Gin-Vraia (in Assyria) reversing the 
direction of its flow and finally localised it in India 
See above for what is said of Giri-Vraja 
The ancient Egyptians were very surprised when 
they first saw the Euphrates flowing southward 
while they were accustomed to see their own Eiver 
Nile flow northwurdt and confused the directions 

* The Ganges IS called the TVi-Palha-G/’O, that which 
goes in three directions— the Sky, the Earth, and 
the Under-World 
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Nile branched off from the Celestial River 
and they thought that the spot whence the 
celestial waters left the Sky was situate bet- 
ween Elephantine and Philae, and that they 
descended in an immense water-fall, whose 
last; leaps were at Syene It maybe that the 
tales about the First Cataract told by classic 
writers are but a far off echo of this tradition 
of a barbarous age ”* 

Visva-Mitra and party crossed the Ganges 
on a boat the next morning and reached its 
northern bank Proceeding, they were soon at 
Visala-pura, where once on a time, long ago, 
the Suras, gods, and the Asuras, demons, strove 
together in rivalry, to obtain the Amrita, am- 
brosia, to make themselves immortals, and 
Vishnu consented to incarnate himself as a 
tortoise, l3ang down at the bottom of the Milk 
Sea, and to carry on his back the big Maridhara 
Mountain as a churn, Vasuki, the serpent worn 
as a garland by Siva round his neck, serving 
for a rope Thus the Milk Sea was churned 
by the rival parties, and victory was secured 
for the Suras through the agency of Vishnu. 

That place was there called Visala, as the 
broad-based Mandhara Mountam was enabled 


Maspero’s Dawn of Otmhaaftont P 19 
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to rest on the broad back of the Vishnu- incar- 
nation as the tortoise It was also called VisSla, 
because it was ruled over by a King named 
Yiscda, son of Ikshvaku This king was an 
ancestor of KAKUTSTHa/ (lit one who rides on 
a hump-backed bull), also an ancestor of Kama’s 
8u-mcctt was its present ruler 

They spent the night there. The next 
morning they proceeded to MITHILA, on whose 
outskirts they saw an asram, named after the 
Rishi Gautama, now much in a dilapidated 
condition 

There Kama visited AHALYA*, the wife of 
Gautama, and paid his respects to her, which 
were duly acknowledged, and she in her turn 
saluted him Since Ahalya had been under a 


* “ Skt ku alpam kah sira tva ttsMhait ttt 

kukudah=iih&t which looks like a small 
head, ikshvaku vamsah Kakudo 
nrtpanam Kakut-slha lii ” 

( Aimra Koaa ). 

’ Skt a-Aalva=w>ploughed land, waste land 
“ Mithila upa-vane sunyam 
asramam dnsya Eaghavah 
puranam mr-janam ramyam 
pa-prachoha mumpungavam- ” 

(E.I iLTiii 
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curse by which she had been turned into a 
atone, as Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of 
salt, Eama revived her, and returned her to her 
grateful husband 

Visva-mitra and party, then, went to see 
the King of Mithila, whose chief priest was 
SATA-NAISTDA, the eldest son of Gautama and 
Ahalya Needless to say that this priest was 
highly pleased to hear from the Eishi that his 
mother had been revived and had re-]oined her 
husband 

Janaka, the King of Mithila, who was the 
second of that name in his line, was naturally 
anxious to give his adopted daughter, Sit a, in 
marriage to a deserving prince, and therefore 
he showed Eama the wonderful bow of Siva’s, 
the property of one of his ancestors, JAITAKA 
THU FIRST, which was carefully preserved in 
his House as an invaluable heirloom The 
first owner of the bow had always boasted 
that no one else in the world could string it, 
and JANAKA THE SECOND now vowed that he 
would give away his adopted daughter m 
marriage to any prince who could bend and 
string it Eama achieved the task quite with 
ease Thus was the marriage of Slta settled, 
and Dasa-ratha was invited to attend it with 
his wives and followers 
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During the SITA-KA.LYANAM, Slta’s wed- 
ding, the genealogies of the bride-groom and of 
the bride were recited to prove their pure and 
royal descent 

The wedding ovei, Rama returned to 
AySihya, along with his new bride and his 
parents and brotheis On their way home, 
R5ma IS lepiesented to have been stopped by 
PARASU-RAMA, that is, ‘Rama with the Axe’, 
who challenged him to show his iirowess before 
Vnm He said ‘ O Dasa-ratha Rama, I have 
heard that you were so strong as to bend Siva's 
bow, pieserved in the House of Janaka That 
was an old bow But now, let me soo if you 
can bend my Vishnu’s bow, which is stronger 
Then I shall acknowledge that you have over- 
come me, and are stronger than I am ’ 

Of the great ancestors of Rama’s, some 
have been already noticed 

Of the royal ancestors of Slta, JANAEA 
THE FIRST will receive our special attentioa 
later Now of SITA fi.rst 



SECTION XLVII 

Where is Mithila? 

SITA IS called Maithih, a Princess of Mithila^ 
Where or what was this MITHILA ^ 

According to the Ramayana, it lay some- 
where north of the confluence of the Son Ri\rer 
with the Ganges, in the old Magadha country, 
now identified with the Province of Bihar It is 
said to have been situated in Tirhafc, which 
was a former District of Bengal, but since 1875 
has been part of the Districts of Darbhanga 
and Muzaffarpur * 

VisvSmitra takes the lads Rama and La- 
kshmana along the banks of the Sarayu River 
to its confluence with the Ganges, after cross* 
mg it he goes some distance along the southern 
bank of the Ganges to his Siddha Asram, where 
he instructs them in the use of arms, and they 
then protect his sacrifice from the attacks of 
MARIOHA and SU-BAHU (lit “one who has well- 
developed or beautiful arms or shoulders) MA- 
RIOHA IS the same gentleman who later on is 


* Pears’ Encyclopaedia, p 65 
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associated with. RSvana in assisting him to carry 
off Slta from Pancha Vati on the banks of the 
Godavari by disguising himself as a golden deer 
It seems rather a far cry for Ravana, King of 
Lanka or Ceylon, to seek the assistance of Ma- 
ncha who lived on the banks of the Ganges or 
theS6n for the purpose of carrying off the royal 
lady from Pancha Vati near the sources of the 
Godavary Nasik in the Bombay Presi- 
dency Let that pass, however 

But Maiicha confesses on that occasion to 
having alreadybeen twice severely dofoatod by 
]^ama and to being afraid of his veiy name and 
of every name beginning with tho syllable Ea 
such as Eatnas and Bathos (Seo the section 
on Bavana) 

Poor soull The wicked flee, it is truly 
said, when no man pursueth 

This Visvamitra Section, however, is tho- 
roughly ‘Biahmanical’ A guru journeying 
on, followed by one or more lads, is a scene 
quite ordinarily witnessed even in the India of 
to-day. 

The journey itself from AyOdhya to the 
Ganges is an improbable event, as has been 
already shown The Rtshi and the boys start 
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from AySihya and reach the banks of the 
Tamasa River on the first day The next morn- 
ing they again start and reach the place of its 
confluence with the Ganges by the evening, 
having walked about 200 miles m all The 
third day they cross the Ganges, and going 
along its southern bank reach the Siddha 
Asram situated somewhere in the Shahabad 
District There they stay seven or eight days, 
the Rishi being deeply engaged in performing 
the sacrifice and the boys protecting it from 
the at backs of the Rakshasas above named. 
They then return homeward, reaching the 
banks of the Son for the night The next day 
they reach the banks of the Ganges, and cross 
it the day after They then pass through the 
country of the King of GIRiyRA.JA; and the 
next day reach MIIHILA Thus it takes them, 
three or four days to get to Mithila 

According to another account of GIEI- 
VRAJA, however, given in the Ramayana, it 
lay at a distance of about seven days’ 30 urney 
to the north-west of AySdhya somewhere be- 
yond Bahlika and in Assyria (See the sections 
on Bharata and the Ganges) 

It IS thus clear that the whole of this-* 
Visva-mitra section in the RamSyanais a yam. 
of P.Vg’s and a fiction pure and simple. Even 
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HI tho original legend of the Real VSlmlki’s, 
there are improbabilities enough, as is natural 
in all romances 

In the Indian Localisation of the story of 
Rama, Mithila is placed in Bihar and Bengal 
evidently in order to draw the people there in- 
to the net of Vaishnavaism But their great 
preacher OHAITANYA was not boin until much 
later 

According to the Egyptian History, MITHILA 
was situated in the Delta of Egypt, near the 
very region where Sita is said, in the legend, 
to have been carried away by Raoana, that is, 
where the revolt against Rameses was raised 
by the king of the Hittites in the coastal 
region It is marked Metelis or Sent-Nefer, 
capital of the Rome Ament, the seventh in 
Lower Egypt.* 

In the Syrian version of this legend of 
Rama, it appears to be confused with the name 
of Metella* spelt also Mutalla or Muthen-Ra, the 
King of the Hittites who provoked Rameses II 
to war by raising a revolt against him all 


‘ Budge’s Ntle, p 62 

Mrs Qmbell’s Egyptian History and Art p 118. 
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along the coast of the Eastern Delta of Egypt 
and in Philistia and other lands in Syria up to 
the Lebanon Range As Rameses some years 
after the conclusion of an honourable peace 
with the Kh^tasar, brother and successor of 
Muthenra, mariied his daughter, the legend 
made out that he recovered Sita and brought 
her back safe to Ay5ihya, at the same time 
calhng her Maithili, a Princess of Mithila, 
Miteli(s) or of Metella, Mutalla, Muthenra. 



SECTION XLVIII 


Who IS Janaka, 

whose bow none else could bend? 

JANAKA THE FIEST, the filst ancestor of 
Sita’s IS no other than Amenhotep II, Pharaoh 
of Egypt 

The Indian literature has no other light 
to throw on this Janaka* than that he had a 
wonderful bow which none else could bond and 
which was preserved in Sita’s adopted father’s 
house — Janaka IPs 

But Egypt has his mummy and the wonder- 
ful bow to this day, and any reader may see 
them for himself, to-day if he likes 

There is, perhaps, no recently published 
History of Ancient Egypt which does not refer 
to this fact 

The tomb of Amenhotep II (B C 1448-1422), 
was discovered in 1898 by M Loret.* 

It IS situated in the west side of the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings in Egypt. The body 


* Eev Dr Manning’s Land of the Pharaohs, p. 159 
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of Amenhotep II is left in the tomb, and the 
bow IS in the Cairo Museum Both may now 
be seen there by visitors “ The tomb is lit 
by electric light and is perhaps the most im- 
pressive in the Valley Those who desire to 
see only the six or eight best tombs should 
visit this sepulchre first Chronologically, it le 
the earliest of the group of tombs now lit by 
electric light, and previous to it in date there 
IS only the tomb of Thothmes III open to the 
public * ’ ’ “At the far end of the hall . 

the sarcophagus stands and in it lies the 
mummy of the Pharaoh [Amenhotep II] him- 
self The native custodian generally turns out 
all the light except that which falls upon the 
mummy, and the effect thus produced is most 
impressive The limbs, now thin and wither- 
ed, were m life robust and muscular , for this 
king was a man of great physical strength, 
and IS said to have been able to draw a bow 
which none of his soldiers were stiong enough 
to use It IS interesting to recall these and 
other scenes from his life of thirty three cen- 
turies ago, as one looks upon his actual body, 
and the visitor will find it worth his while to 
read something of this king’s history before 
going to see his body The wonderful preser- 
vation of the hall m which he lies, the fresh 
colouring on the undamaged walls, and the 
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newly pohsTaed appearance of the quartzite- 
sandstone saicophagus, give the impression 
that ancient Egypt is not as far removed from 
us as we had thought * 

Sir Wallis Budge gives us additional in- 
formation by saying that his mummy “ still 
hes there with the funeral garlands about it ”* 


* Mr Weigall’s (httde to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt 
pp 231-’2, 

“ A General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Qollec~ 
tions in the British Museum" (1930X P 342. See also 
p 119 



SECTION XLIX 


Who ts Parasu Rama ? 

Who IS PARASU RAMA, OX ‘ESma "With the 
Axe’? 

He IS said to have destroyed all the Kshatri- 
yas off the face of the Earth in twenty-one 
expeditions, in as much as they had killed his 
father Jamadagm, a great Bish ! He was thus 
reputed to be a great warrior The Indian 
accounts have nothing more to say about him 
worth knowing, except that he filled fiive lakes 
with the blood of those Kshatriyas whom 
he had destroyed These lakes were called 
‘Samanta Panchaka,' their site being also called 
KURU-KSHETRA, ‘Cyrus’s Country,’ where the 
Kurus and the Panda vas fought in the Battle 
of Hastmapur which was, it is said, near the 
modern Delhi See the Maha Bharata, 


* The ‘ Maha-Bharata War ’ has been explained by me 
in another Essay as none other than the war which 
Cyrus the Younger fought against his brother Arta- 
xerxes as related by Xenophon 
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The original of this Parasu-Bama is found 
in Egyptian History He was Thothmes IH 
who conducted sixteen and more expedition^ 
against Syria and defeated its kings in the 
great Battle of Megiddo, causing great havoc 
The name of the place, ‘Megiddo,’ appears in 
inscriptions as ‘MAKETA. ’ See Petrie’s History 
of Egypt, Vol, ii, p 105 


The name is imported into India under 
the form of MAGADHA, said to be the modem 
Bihar, by the refugees and runaways from 
Egypt and Syiia, who settled down theie, after 
the Battle of Magiddo 


‘ '* It IS not necessary to suppose, ” says Mr Weigall, 
“that this [ the sixteenth ] was actually his last 
campaign The annals tell us that that particular 
chronicle was only brought down to the 42nd year 
of the reign, and subsequent wars may have been 
recorded on some other now destroyed wall of the 
temple ” Sis tot y of the Pharaohs, Vol ii, p 380 
Nor IS it necessary to suppose that the Indian 
tradition so full of distortions gives exactly tha 
actual number of the expeditions of Parasu-Bama. 




SECTION L 


Where is Nandi-grama? 

Bharata is said m the Eamayana to have 
returned to NANDI-GEAMA. from Chitra-kuta 
after his fruitless visit to Kama, and from tMre 
to have conducted the Government of AyOdhya, 
in the name of his brother, reverently placing 
his sandals before him. He would not rule 
from the capital itself 

This Nandi-grama was not far from Ay5- 
dhya* in the United Provinces of North India 
But no such place is pointed out near it 

'Nandi-grama! means a village where there 
IS a bull or bulls of Osins or (Siva) The name 
IS adopted for a village in the Krishna District 
of the Madras Presidency and is not much 
known outside that District There may be 
other sites in India similarly honoured But 
there seems to be no village near AySdhya in 
the United Provinces, at all answering to the 
description in the Eamayana 


‘ "tava agatnana kankshan 

vasan-vat nagara bahth ’’ (R II cm 24) 
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The village referied to m the Eamayana 
must, therefoie, really mean SAKKABA.H th.e 
necropolis of Memphis or Agadon 

“ The Serapeum [there] is the famous 
and long-lost sepulchral temple of the sacred 
hulls These bulls (honoured by the Egyptians 
as successive incarnations of Osins) inhabited 
the temple of Apis at Memphis while they 
lived, and being mummied after death, were 
buried in catacombs prepared for them in the 
desert In 1850, Marietta discovered both 
the temple and the catacombs, being . indeb- 
ted for the clue to a certain passage in Strabo; 

the sphinxes on either side of the great 
avenue were already more or less buried” “we 
began excavating, soon the lions, the pea- 
cocks, the Greek statues of the Dromos, rose 
up from the sands Thus was the Serapeum 
discovered” * 

“One or two heads of sphinxes peep up 
here and there in a ghastly way above the sand, 
and mark the line of the great avenue . . This 
avenue alone was 600 feet in length and bordered 
by an army of sphinxes, one hundred and forty 
one of which were found IN SITU. . .. 


* Manette’s own words 
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.. “A mam avenue terminated by a semi- 
circular platform, around which stood statues 
of famous Greek philosophers and poets”. 

“ the catacombs — vast labyrinths of 
vaults and passages hewn out of the solid rock 
on which the temples were built” 

“SakkarSh fossilises the name of 
Sokan, one of the special denominations of the 
Memphite Osiris” * 


Miss A B Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the NilSt 
pp 47-68, selected 


SECTION LI 


Why IS the River Jamna so-called? 

The name JUMNA or YAMUNA is explained 
to mean ‘horn together with Yama’, yamena 
sahajata (Amata Kosa) 

Its synonyms are 

1 ‘EALINDI’ — lit that which rises from the 
Mountain ‘Kalmda’, the whereabouts of which 
IS not mentioned 

2 ‘SURYA-TANAYA’— lit ‘Daughter of the 
Sun But it RISES IN THU WEST OR NORTH 
AND FLOWS TOWARDS THEEASL This name 
must, therefore, have been given to the river, 
as the immigrants first saw it when they first 
came across it from THEIR we.st on their trek 
eastwards. 

3 'Samana-svasa'—]it means the same as 
Yamuna. ‘Samana’ is ‘one who gives rest to 
living beings’, that is. Death. 

‘Yama’ lit, ‘One who punishes’. 'Yarmyati 
iti yamah' 

One of the synonyms of Yama, the god of 
death, IS ‘ Vcavasvata' — the son of the 

Sun 
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‘Yamyam' is the south, as the more one 
goes towards the land of ‘Yam' or ‘Yama’, the 
south m Egypt or India, the Sun becomes 
fiercer and death often or sometimes ensues 

In India the southern portion is called 
‘Dakshinam', Dskkan or Deccan, the right hand 
side, as it lay on that side of the first immi- 
grants, the name ‘Ysmya’ being found only in 
literature 

The country south of Egypt beginning 
from Philae in the First Cataract — Nubia — is 
known there as the ‘Land of Yam’ 

The word is, therefoie, properly speaking, 
Egyptian in its oiigin, and is taken on into 
Sanskrit 

“From the Sudan the river [Nile] comes 
tumbling into Egypt over the rocks of the 
Second Cataract, but in the earliest years of 
Egyptian History this region, then called the 
Land of Yam, was hardly known, except by 
rumour, while the territory from whence the 
waters came was the “Country of the Spirits”, 
into which no man had dared to penetrate. 
The river, having thus arrived out of the un- 
known, flowed for some two hundred miles 
through the rugged hills of Wawat, the region 
now called Lower Nubia, which, at the dawn 
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of History, was a country of no great concern 
to the Egyptians except in so far as it served 
as a buffer between them and the ghastly 
dwellers in the far south Thence the waters 
surged over the First Cataract, and swirled 
around the many gianite islands at its foot, 
one of which, now called Sehel, was the south- 
ern frontier of Egypt proper, and so came to 
another island, whereon stood lebo,^ the City of 
the Elephant, called by the Greeks Elephantine, 
where Khnum, the ram-headed divinity who 
controlled the flow of the river, was wor- 
shipped as the eldest of the gods On the east- 
ern bank, at this point, there was a great mar- 
ket-place, or Swan, where the inhabitants of 
Wawat exchanged their goods with those of 
the Egsrptians, and the name, lendered by the 
Greeks as Syene, has come diiectly down to us 
in the form Aswan or Assouan” * 

We thus see where the 'land'ofYPj£ was 
originally and how the legend of YAMA has 
arisen. 

When the refugees or immigrants from 
Egypt first came to India and settled down in 


* Skt ‘ibha’"Gk el ephaa 

* Weigali’s Htstoiy of the Pharaohs, Yol. i pp. 73-’9 
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the North-West, they called the River ‘Yamvina’ 
or ‘ Jumna ’ after the name of that part of 
the river of their original home — the Nile— 
that came from the ‘south’ of Egypt, the land 
of ‘Yam’ or ‘Yama’, that is, Nubia 

It was the ‘ southern boundary’ of the new 
Indian settlers at that time, and later on, 
perhaps long afterwards, when they advanced 
further south, they gave the name ‘GODA-ySEY’ 
to the next largest river they came across, — 
meaning thereby that it was the hmit, 'godha' 
of the 'Avans,' ‘Avaras’ ox'Ahkiras,' shep- 
herds, and the Hyksos of Egyptian History. 



SECTION LII 


Why is the River Godavery so called ? 

R5ma, Sita, and Lakshmana aie said in 
P Va’s version to have lived in a hut foi about 
three years at a place called Pancha VaU, 
“Five Banyan Trees”, on the banks ol the 
Godavery, under the direction of Agastya It 
■was from this place that RSvana is said to 
have carried away Sita It is also said that 
Jam-sthana-jpura was not far away from it, 
whence Surpa-nakka, the sistei of Havana, 
tempted Rama and attempted to swallow up 
Sita so as to get her out of the way; and that, 
in consequence of it, Lakshmana cut off her 
nose and ears and chased her away This it 
was that finally induced Havana to carry away 
the Princess of Mithila 

To say in such very general terms as these 
that the Parna-s5la, a hut extemporised from 
the leaves of trees, lay where there were “Five 
Banyan Trees” on the banks of the Godavery 
River amounts to saying that the site should' 
be looked for anywhere on the nine hundred 
and odd miles of its course. Some worshippers 
of Rama have located the place, as has been 
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already said, in the upper portion of the GOda- 
very District in S India and they point out the 
whole side of a hill near it as having been 
detached by the wheels of Bavana’s car as he 
carried Sita away, not knowing that it was the 
effect of a landslide The people of Borth 
India, however, believe that the Parna-sala of 
ESma lay near Nasik at the sources of the 
river All the sites mentioned in the Poem are 
so localised in India by the priests in order to 
catch the people in their net and to fleece them 
of their money 

The Gfldavery is “ ignored by ancient and 
mediaeval map-makers”. It is the third and 
last large ri\er in India mentioned in the 
ESmSyana Why is it so called ’ What does 
the name mean ’ 

“ ‘GlOdavery’ — Always assumed from Skt go 
water(i), H- da to give, + mn stream0 The m- 
digenous name however is ‘ Q-oday'' which see 
under ‘Goda' Sanskrit name also "Vnddha 
Ganga,' meaning ‘Old Ganges,’ {=>psoarts) of 
Ptolemy, though he wrongly makes it disem- 
brogue on the west coast.” 


* ‘Qoday’ (cf Tel ‘goda’, wall) means ‘limit’. “Dravidiaa 
name for the Qodavery” Q-lossary 
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“ The G^dSvery is regarded by the natives 
as peculiarly sacred It is consideied to flow 
from the same source as the Ganges, but under- 
ground, and it IS frequently called the Vriddha 
Ganga In more than one place in the Foorau- 
nams, the Ganges proper is described as passing 
through Calingam, which probably means the 
same thing Pliny again makes the country 
of the Calingams an island in the Ganges 
Those who carry the sacred water of the Gan- 
ges to the south of India, when they arrive on 
the banks of the GKSdavery, invariably replace 
the waters of the Ganges, evaporated on the 
journey, by water taken from its sister stream” * 

It is questionable, however, if the deriva- 
tion of the name ‘GbdSvery’ above given will be 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars It does not 
satisfactorily explain the latter part of the 
word. A learned Indian was asked to derive 
it. He at once suggested the word 'godha\ 
limit, but could not explain the other part of 
the name. 

The name of the river is more probably 
derived from Skt 'godha' and ‘avan', 'godha' 
meaning ‘limit’, and ^avan\ a softened form 
of ‘abhira’, a shepherd, gah abhitah trayaU tU 

^ Manual of Admni^ation of the Madras Presidency 
Vol III Glossary pp 313-314. 
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abhirah (Amara Kosa). The last part of the 
word, avari, reminds one of Avans, a town on 
the border land between Egypt and Palestine 
and the capital of the Hyksos, once the rulers 
of Egypt 

“ Avat IS The invaders’ chief centre was 
AVAEIS Avans or Avar, as it is without the 
Gieek termination — is the ancient Egsnptian 
Hetaur or He'uar Africanus in an excerpt 
from Manetho says that “the Shepherds [Hy- 
ksos, Shepherd Kings] founded a city in the 
Sethroite province” and hence Avans is to 
be placed near Sethroe, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of TANIS, on the edge of Lake Men- 
zaleh But, as P§tiie has pointed out {Hyksos 
& Israelite Cities, p 10), Manetho states that, 
Avans was fortified in order to defend Egypt 
from a further invasion from Sjrria Avans 
IS therefore to be looked for at some point at 
which it would command the road from Syria 
to Memphis, the strategic heart of Egypt, 
the great Hyksos fortress and encampment 
which he found atTell-el-Yehudiyeh, “the Jews 
Mount” IS actually Avans ” 

“ Here at Avans, the invaders [Hyksos] at 
length proclaimed their most important chief- 
tain as King” * 

‘ Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs, Vol II p 182. 
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Thus we see that the name 'Qodavery' 
really meant originally the ‘limit’ or boundary 
where Avar (is) or Ahhiras, Hyksos, Shepherds, 
settled down and had their capital. It was 
Aahmes, the first king of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty of rulers in Egypt that succeeded in 
driving the Hyksos away tiom Egypt and 
brought independence to his countiy 

“Ahmes succeeded not only in finally 
throwing off the suzeiainty of the Hyksos 
Kings but also in dirving them out ol the Nile 
valley, in seizing on their great centre of 
Hauar [Avans] in the Eastern Delta and in 
chasing them across the desert into Palestine"* 

It IS clearly in memory of this event that 
the name ‘Gsdavery’ was given to this nvei in 
India, whence commenced the limit or boun- 
dary between North India and tlie south coun- 
try, the name Jumna having been already ap- 
propriated by the large tributary of the Ganges 
— the ‘Nile’ of India 

The other rivers of India are silently 
passed over and ignored by this legend of RSma, 
in which only names of Egyptian origin could 
be used 


‘ Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol II p. 85. 



SECTION Lm 


What are really “Jatayu” and “Sampati** ? 

In the ESmayana we read that the eagle 
JA.TAYU, saw ESvana from a tree carrying 
away Sita and that Sita begged it to mfonn 
ESma and Lakshmana about her misfortune. 
The king of birds pleads with Eavana in behalf 
of her and challenges him saying “ I am the 
king of birds 0 son of Pulastya, ESma has 
not done you any "wrong whatever, either m 
your kingdom or in your city (E III iv.) Why 
then are you carrying away his wife Sita 9 I 
have been ruling over the kingdom of the 
eagles for the last 40,000 years I will not let 
you take her away unscathed. Come and fight 
with me Why are you running away ’ ” 

ESvana becomes very angry and his twenty 
eyes become red like so many fires He attacks 
the bird and both fight fiercely together At 
last Jatayu is mortally wounded 

Just then Eama, not finding Sita at home, 
and going in search of her, sees the bird, which 
informs him of what has happened and then 
dies. (E III xLix-Li, Lxvii & Lxviii ) Eama 
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gives it an honourable cremation according 
to the Brahmin rites * So P V 2 says ' 

Jatayu is said to be the son of Aruna, the 
dawn, and its mother is SYENI, hawk His 
elder brother is SAMPATI, who gives informa- 
tion to Hanuman as to where Sita could be 
found 

The Eagle, Skt Garuda or Qarutmant lit. 
‘one that has wings’, bird, is the symbol of 
strength and keen sight It is worshipped by 
the Vaishnavites, who believe it to be the bird 
of Vishnu as he rides on it — Vishmi-radha 


* Tins whole legend of Jatayu is clearly founded on 
the “sick, and nearly dead” hawk which Strabo 
describes as having seen in the interior of the Tem- 
ple at Philae, from which, according to the Nubian 
version of the Ramayana, Havana earned away 
Gita 

“ It is time we glanced at the interior of the tem- 
ple So we go m at the central door to the 
sanctuary Here all is dark, earthy, oppressive In 
the sanctuary lies an overthrown altar, while in 
the corner behind it stands the very niche in which 
Strabo must have seen that poor sacred hawk of 
Ethiopia which he describes as “siok, and nearly 
dead ” Miss Edwards "A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile'\ pp 225“-'6 
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ThesGjiames cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit roots Sanskrit cannot explain what 
they mean 

They are in reality the Greek words, 
aetos and SM«-patho(s) sympathy They appear 
as proper names in this legend, which had 
its origin in Nubia, south of Egypt The two 
birds seen on the heap of the stones piled up 
at Philae near the First Cataract (see picture) 
appear to have been thus honoured by the 
Original Valmlki in the poem 

The name Jatayu is clearly a Sanskrit 
adaptation of the Greek word ^aetos\ cf ‘Jumna’ 
for Yamuna The name ‘Sampati’ can in no 
way be connected with the Sanskrit ‘sampat’. 
It IS very appropriately given to the bird, which 
shows sympathy with HanumSn in his anxious 
and toilsome search for Sita 



SECTION LIV 


On the Eagle : 

(The following extracts are added to ex- 
plain why THIS bird is chosen as the vehicle of 
Vishnu The people who worship it were 
clearly once Roman subjects in Egypt or Nubia) 
or elsewhere 

“ The eagle of E V , the great vulture of 
RVmg {aetos) is identified by Tristram with 
gyps fulvus, the griffon, not a true eagle, but a 
member of the family vulturidae Griffons are 
still' very common in Palestine, which is about 
the centre of their area of distribution, whence 
they spread across Asia, around the Mediter- 
ranean area and through Noithein Afiica 
They are noble birds of large size, and form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape as towards 
evening they perch on the peaks of rocks or 
cliffs (Job 39 s 8, 29)5 or when soaring The com- 
parison of invaders to a swooping vulture is 
often employed in the OT (cp Dt 2849 Job Ose 
Hab Is Jer 4840 etc) They are carrion feeders 
and sight their food from afar Their head 
and neck are bald, a fact which did not escape 
the notice of the prophet Micah (Mi lu). They 
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nest in colonies, some of which contain a hun- 
dred pairs of birds. They are said to be re- 
markably long-lived, probably attaimng a cen- 
tury or more (allusions m PS 103 s and perhaps 
in Is 403 i) The Himyarites had an idol msr 
which was in the form of a vulture and the 
same worship among the Arabs is attested by 
the Syriac doctrine of Addai (Phillips, 34) 

“ The Gi aeto(s) may be applied to vultures, 
and the Romans seem to have classed the 
eagle among the family vidtundae (see Pliny) 
Possibly the bird found on the Asssrrian 
sculptures and on the Persian (Xen Cyr. 
vii 1 1 ) and Roman (Plin ) standards is meant 
to represent not the true eagle but a vulture. 
In Christian ait the Egyptian phoenix appears 
as an eagle and becomes a symbol of the resur- 
rection (see Wiedemann, Bel of Anc Egyp- 
tians, 193) ” * 

“Gker Eagle 1 RV Vulture {raham and 
rahSmah [see Dr Dt. ad loc\, the name is de- 
rived fiom the care it bestows on its young 
cf Di Lev ad loc), an unclean bird (Lev, lljg, 
Dt 14i 7 1, porpAmow) identified as the 
Nephron jjerenopterus, the white scavenger, or 


* Encyclopaedia Btbhca, Col 1145 art, ‘Eagle’ 
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Egyptian or Pharaoh’s vulture, belonging to the 
vulturidae 

“ The N^hran perenoptet iis feeds on offal 
and the vilest form of refuse hut does good ser- 
vice to man as a scavenger Its nests of sticks 
and rubbish are built on locks, tiees or build- 
ings, often in the suburbs of towns, and are not 
so inaccessible as is the case with many of its 
congeners ‘Whilst they are with the Arabs, 
says Doughty, ‘they he wheeling upon the 
wing all day, stooping and hovering at little 
height above the menzil’ [camp] (Ar Des I , 
Both in Arabia and Palestine it is a migratory 
bird, returning from the south m the spiing, and 
IS usually found in pairs In Egypt the vulture 
was the sacred symbol of Nekhabit, the goddess 
of the south (Maspero, Dawn 103) 

“3 peres Lev lli, Dt RV AV^ OSSI- 
PBAGE “OSSIFEAGE RV Gier-Eagle (‘breaker’), 
one of the unclean birds (Lev ll, s Dt 14, g) is 
O-yp-MSTSB harbatm, commonly known as 
Lammergeier, a most magnificent bird with 
wings stretching 10 ft across In some res- 
pects this species is intermediate between the 
Vulturidae and the Falconidse, with one or 
other of which it is classed by different writers- 
Some authorities state that the Lammergeier 
lives on offal and garlsage, but undoubtedly at 
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times it attacks living creatures As the name 
Ossifrage indicates, the bird is fond of bones, 
which, when small, are swallowed, but when 
large, are said to be carried aloft and from a 
height dropped on a rock with the view of 
breaking them Snakes and tortoises are sub- 
jected to the same treatment, and then killed 
The grandest of the vulture tribe is perhaps 
referred to in the eulogy on Wisdom” * 


* Encydhpaedta JBibhca, art. ‘Osstfrage ’ 



SECTION LV 

CONCLUDING OBSEEVATIONS 

What is the Result of our Inquiry so far ? 

In PAET I it IS pointed out that our 
present Vahniki RSmayana is, strictly speak- 
ing, a composite work and that it treats of 
two distinct wars waged by Rameses II, — the 
legend of the Syrian War first localised in 
iVoriJA* India, and the legend of the Nubian 
War, which is combined with it, and that the 
whole account is later on extended to include 
Sovth India as well 

In PAiiT n it IS shown that the 
View of the INDIAN origin of the EamSyana 
story can by no means be held any longer, 
in other words, that the belief that Eama was 
an INDIAN by and AN INDIAN KING that 
lived, ruled and died in this country ages ago is 
due to an entire misunderstanding of the poem^ 
and that such a belief has not even an iota of 


* It should be noted that some of the seenes described 
in the Eamayana are no longer traceable now m 
North India Possibly the North Indian version of 
the Syrian legend of Eameses’s War against 
Havana did not make any mention of them 
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evidence to support it The ESmayana is not 
a Historical treatise but a Historical EOMANOE, 
that is to say, it has a Historical basis on which 
the romance has been built up A careful 
examination of it quite easily shows that the 
Vaishnava, scholar who has rendered it into 
Sanskrit verse, has made use of the 'names of 
the same persons and places as he found in his 
sources, without being aware of their origi'ncd 
references, and that is the reason why ALL 
his statements and descriptions are so very 
general and vague as they happen to be. 

In PART III it IS shown that Bama's 
story was first brought over tothis country and 
imperfectly localised in North India and that 
it IS referied to as Narada’s commumcation to 
“Valmlki” in the poem, that the so-called Na- 
rada referred only to the- Syrian War of Bame- 
ses II, and that this Syrian War of Eame- 
ses II’s IS clearly the basis of the Syrian version 
of the legend that was current m that part of 
Asia known as the Lower S 3 rria or Palestme 

In PARTS IV AISTD V it IS shown that 
the True or Beal VALMIKI speaks of the Egyp- 
tian or Nubian versicm of the war waged by 
Rameses 11 against the country south of the 
First Cataract m EgSTpt, and that, in support 
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of this View, important clues exist It is im- 
possible to explain away AGASTYA, LOPAMu- 
DEA, SU-DAJBSANA, and VALI in any other way 

What further evidence can reasonably be 
asked for in suppoit of the main contention of 
this essay, is inconceivable 

I now ask the other side to produce tts 
evidence in support of the orthodox standpomt, 
apart from the arbitrary and unsupported 
statements made in the RSmSyana. 




APPENDIX I. 


See Section XIII “Who is Guha? ” 

“Here at Memphis he (Alexander the 
Great) now celebrated his triumphs once more 
with Greek games and contests, and in the 
presence of all his available troops, fully armed, 
he performed a grand sacrifice to Zeus- Ammon, 
He then ordered the construction of a bridge 
across the Nile, and he put various works in 
hand m different parts of the country, includ- 
ing the rebuilding of the sanctuary of Ammon 
in what IS now known as the Temple of Luxor. 
On the walls he caused himself to be represent- 
ed in sculpture, dressed as a Pharaoh, standing 
m the presence of the old gods of Efeypt, and 
the dedicatory inscription, which can still be 
seen, stated that he had made this sanctuary 
“as a memorial to his father Ammon, m white 
stone with doors of acacia-wood inlaid with 
gold”* 


Weigall’s AleuaTider the Great first ptiblishod 
in 1 983 (The late Mr Weig^ll was bora m 1880 
and died on Jan 3 1934) See also his Omde to the 
■Anttgutttes of Upper Egypt. 



APPENDIX 11. 


[The following extracts from the “History 
of Ancient Egyptian Art” by Perrot and Chipiez, 
VOL I, Introduction pp XLIX-LIY will be 
read with interest.] 

“ The case of India is different Less re- 
mote from China, bathed by an ocean which 
bore the fleets of Egypt, Ohaldsea, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, she was never beyond the 
western nations The Assyrians, the Persians 
and the Greeks carried their arms into the 
basin of the Indus, some portions of which were 
annexed for a time to those empires which 
had their centre in the valley of the Euphrates 
and stretched westwards as far as the Mediter- 
ranean There was a continuous coming and 
going of caravans across the plateau of Iran 
and the deserts, which he between it and the 
oases of Bactriana, Asia, and Arachosia, and 
through the passes which lead down to what 
IS now called the Punjab, between the ports of 
the Arabian and Persian gulfs and those of the 
lower Indus and the Malabar coast, a continual 
commercial movement went on which, though 
fluctuating with time, was never entirely in- 
terrupted. From the latter regions Western 
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Asw, drew her supplies of aromatic spices, of 
metals, of precious woods, of jewels, and other 
treasures, all of which came mainly hy the sea 
route. 

All this, however, was but the supply of 
the raw material for Egyptian, Assjnrian, and 
Phoenician industries There is no evidence 
that up to the very last days of antique civilisa ■ 
tian the inhabitants of Hindustan with all their 
depths and originality of thought ever exercised 
such influence upon their neighbours as could 
have madeitself felt as far as Greece The grand 
lyric poetry of the Vedas, the epics and dramas 
of the following epoch, the religious and philo- 
sophical speculations, those learned grammati- 
cal analyses which are now admired by philo- 
logists, aU the rich and brilliant intellectual 
development of a race akin to the Greeks and 
in many ways no less richly endowed, remain- 
ed shut up in that basin of the Ganges into 
which no stranger penetrated until the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest Neither Egyptians, 
Arabs nor Phoenicians reached the true centres 
of Hmdu oivihsation, they merely visited those 
sea-board towns where the mixed population 
was more occupied with commerce than with 
intellectual pursuits. The conquerors previous 
to Alexander did no more than reach the gates 
of India and reconnoitre its approaches, while 
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Alexander himself failed to penetrate beyond 
the vestibule. 

... So far as we can judge from what 
Megasthenes tells us of Pshbothra, the capital 
of Kalacoka, the most powerful sovereign in the 
valley of the Ganges in the time of Seleucus 
Nicatoi, the Greeks would not, even m that 
favoured region, have found buildings, which 
they could have studied with any profit, either 
for their plan, construction or decoration 
Recent researches have proved Megasthenes to 
be an intelligent observer and an accurate 
narrator, and he tells us that in the richest 
parts of the country the Hindus of his time had 
nothing better than wooden houses, or huts of 
pis& or rough concrete The palace of the 
sovereign at PSlibothra impressed the traveller 
by its situation, its great extent, and the iich- 
ness of its apartments. It was built upon an 
artificial, terraced mound in the midst of a 
vast garden It was composed of a series of 
buildings surrounded by porticoes, which con- 
tained large reception haUs separated from one 
another by courtyards in which peacocks and 
tame panthers wandered at will The columns 
of the principal saloons were gilt The general 
aspect was very imposing The arrangements 
seem to have had much in common with those 
of the Assjrrian and Persian palaces But there 
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was one capital distinction between tbe two. 
at Palibothra the residence of the soveieign, 
like those of his subjects, was built of wood 
With its commanding position, and the fine 
masses of verdure with which it was sui round- 
ed, it must have produced a happy and pic- 
turesque effect, but, after all, it was little more 
than a collection of kiosques Architecture, 
worthy of the name, began with the employ- 
ment of those solid and durable materials 
which defend themselves against destruction 
by their weight and constructive repose 

The other arts could not have boon much 
more advanced Ignorant as they were of tho 
working of stone for building those pooplo can 
hardly have been sculptors, and as to thoir paint- 
ing, we have no information There is, moreover, 
no allusion to painting, and to works of paint- 
ing or sculpture, in their epics and dramas, 
there are none of those descriptions of pictures 
and statues which, in the writings of the Greek 
poets and dramatists, show us that the develop- 
ment of the plastic arts followed closely upon 
that of poetry This diffeience between the two 
races may perhaps be explained by the opposi- 
tion between their religions and, consequently, 
their poetry. In giving to their gods the forms 
and features of men, the oldest of the Greek 
singers sketched in advance the figures to be 
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afterwards created by their painters and sculp- 
tors Homer furnished the sketch from which 
Phidias took his type of the Olympian Jupiter. 
It was not so with the Vedic hymns In them 
the persons of the gods had neither consistence 
nor tangibility They are distinguished now 
by one set of qualities and again by another; 
each of the immortals who sat down to the 
banquet on Ol3rmpus, had his or her own per- 
sonal physiognomy, described by poets and m- 
terpreted by artists, but it was not so with the 
Hindoo deities The Hindu genius had none 
of the Greek faculty for clear and well-defined 
imagery, it betrays a certain vagueness and 
want of definition which is not to be com- 
bined with a complete aptitude for the arts of 
design 


Indian art then, for the reasons which we 
have given, and others which are unknown, was 
only in its cradle in the time of Alexander while 
the artists of Greece were m full possession of 
aU their powers,. But in the case of the 
Hmdoos as we have said, the disciples had a 
less, instead of a greater, aptitude for the plas- 
tic arts than their teachers, and, moreover, 
the contact between the two was never com- 
plete nor was it of long duration. . 
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Again, “Whether as Indra or as Amen 
Ra, it was the same cry that went up to 
him from Egypt and Hmdostan, the prayers 
which we find in the Vedas and in the 
papyri, breathe the same sentiments and 
were addressed to the same god * 


* Ibid p 50 See the fine hymns quoted and translated 
by M Maspero m his Htatovre cmeimne, pp 80-37. 

[Note by Perrot on the same pagel 
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